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CHAPTER XLVIII. 
Joyce’s fancy had drawn, ia sombre 
colours, many a dismal picture of the events 





and shoulders by supporting them against } 

the other knee. q 
Then Frank’s eyes opened again, and jj 

there came a question in a stronger tone. 
‘‘Ned, why in Heaven’s name am I tied j 

in this way—what does it all mean ?” 

| Ned’s answer came in a low, constrained 

| voice : 





December. Could it have painted traly, | walked into the lions’ den, and they won’t 
in detail as well as in outline, the interior | let you walk out of it, if they have their 
of the little out-building of the house in | way.” 
Brewer's Court, this is what it would have| “Who are ‘they’? Loose my arms, } 
} shown her: Frank lying on the red-brick | man, and let me see if I can get to my 
\ floor, gagged, his feet bound together, his | feet. There, help me to twist round on jj 
hands tied tightly behind him; a flickering | my side, you'll get at the knots better that } 
lantern, on a level with his head, throwing | way.” | 
fitful light on his gray, unconscious fea-| As yet he was unconscious thai his feet 4 
tures; a man bending over him, with face | were tied. { 
only by one degree less pallid and rigid. | Ned in silence did as he was requested, } 
That man was Ned Donovan. He was! and then busied himself with the knots { 
} trying with rapid fingers to unloose the| that bound Frank’s arms, moving his | 
. knots of the gag which covered Frank’s | lantern so as to throw its light upon his | 
mouth and nostrils. His breath was coming | task. But it was not one to be got through | 
| thick and fast ; he was muttering to him-|in a moment. The cord was strong whip- { 





i 
of that memorable night of the twentieth of| ‘It means,” he replied, “that you've | 
1 


- 


self in short sentences. ‘ 
“Tf they had told me to stand up against arms were doubly tied, at the elbows as 





4 


him in fair fight I could have done it, but 
}) was trying to protect her 4 
He succeeded in loosing the tightly-sied 
\ bandage, but some minutes passed before 
i the faintest sign of animation showed in 
the prostrate man’s face. First the eyelids 
quivered, then lifted ; and the eyes turned 
| upon Ned with a vacant, bewildered look 
; in them, 
y . “Lift my head,” he said faintly, and 
| then the eyes closed again. 
» There was nothing in that bare little 
| out-house—not so much as a brickbat 
that could be converted into a substitute 
for a pillow. So the Irishman knelt on 
one knee on the floor, raising Frank’s head 
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in cold blood, no; and I don’t forget he | 
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| weil as at the wrists. 
Frank repeated his question in another } 
| form. 
“ Does ‘ they’ mean that scoundrel Buck- } 

|ingham and his colleagues? Where are ; 

they—the whole lot I saw sitting round the } 
table a minute ago?” 
| ©A minute ago! Close upon an hour | 
ago, sir. I left you in their clutches to 
get Miss Mab into safety.” 

“ Ah! you got her back all right !” 

“T sent her home in acab. Yes, she’s 
safe enough, thank Heaven !” 1 
‘Who was it struck me behind? Hang 
it, can’s you get those knots undone? § 
Haven’t you such a thing as a knife in your 

pocket 3” 


1 
| cord; the knots were hard and fast ; the i 
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Ned kept his face bent over the knot. 

“T’ve left off carrying « knife about with 
me. I daren’t trust myself sometimes 

” 

He broke off abruptly. 

“Try your teeth at them. Can’t you 
get help of some sort? Where are those 
men? Great Heavens, if I could only get 
at them for a moment.” 

“You marked one cf them for lite, 
sir,” said Ned, betwsen his bites at the 
cord. 

‘* Which one ?” 

“‘ Maurice O’Shea,” answered Ned. ‘ He 
stood at the door watching while the 
meeting was held. He had only gone off 
guard for a moment to fetch a match for 
his pipe, and then it was that Miss Mab 
made her way in.” 

“Ah! Now be good cnough to tell me 
who struck me behind, so that I may know 
the man when next I see him.” 

These questions must have sounded 
oddly enough in Ned’s ears, put by a 
man for whose chances of life the boldest 
would not have given the toss of a half- 
penny ten minutes ago. It was time some 
glimmer of the truth was let into his brain. 
So he answered slowly, between his efforts 
at the knots : 

“Bryan O’Shea it was who struck you 
behind ; Maurice gagged you; the Captain 
and Bryan together tied your hands and 
feet; then, when I got back from sending 
Miss Mab home, they told me it would fall 
to my share to do the rast.” 

** What rest” 

Silence was Ned’s answer. 

His strong teeth had by this time 
slackened the last knot which bound 
Frank’s elbows. His wrists, however, were 
still held fast by the cords, 

“So far, so good,” Ned muttered, going 
straight at the other ligature. 

“What rest?” again demanded Frank 
impatiently. ‘ Loolx here, Ned, if you've 
anything else to say, cvt with it. Don’t 
fumble over it.” 

Ned went a roundabout way to work. 

“ Oar Captain, in sudden cases of emer- 
gency, has the right to pronounce sudden 
and extreme sentences. This right is 
granted to him by our Articles of Associ- 
ation.” 

“What on earth has that to do with 
me?” 

Ned still chose to get to his end by 
circumlocution. 

‘“‘ When I got back I found the Captain 
had read aloud to the others the Article 





giving him this right, and nothing remained 
but to pass the sentence—on you.” 

“On me! Ah,I see! And you were 
deputed to carry the sentence out, and you 
haven’t done it. Well, I need not talk to 
you of my gratitude; but you shall feel it 
all your life long. To my dying day I 
shall never forget that lowe my life to 
you,’ 

“Owe, sir! 
life to me yet.” 


No; you don’t owe your 


Great Heavens! What was this man : 
Was love of life or fear of death | 
unknown to him that murder had to be spelt | 


made of ! 


out to him letter by letter, and then shouted 
into his ear, before he could be made to 
understand the dangers that beset him ? 
To most men in his position there would 
have been no need even to whisper the 
truth ; a failing heart would only too surely 
have suggested it. 

‘Well, if I don’t owe it to you I don’t 
know whom I have to thank for it,” 
answered Frank heartily, still missing the 
mark. ‘If Maurice or Bryan O’Shea had 


been. told off to execute the sentence, I | 


take it they would have made but short 
work of it.” 

Ned tugged at his knots for a moment 
in silence. When he spoke next it was in 
short, brusque tones, 


“You don’t see, sir; you don’t under- | 
stand,” he said, still with his face bent low | 


and his fingers busy. ‘I’ve had a certain 
work given me to do, and my life must go 
for it if it’s left undone.” 

Frank missed the man’s meaning no 
longer. 

There fell a minute’s silence. A minute 
which held for Frank in its sixty seconds 
the rush, the whirl, the turmoil of a life- 
time, 

When he next spoke his voice had 
changed. 

“Weil,” he said in odd, quiet tones, 
“are you going to do your work ?” 

There came no reply from Ned. 

‘‘T can’t prevent you, youknow. I’m at 
your mercy, tied here hand and foot at your 
feet—and I’m not going to whine and cry 
for my life, I can tell you,” Frank went on. 

Ned’s answer was the sudden release of 
Frank’s hands. 

“ The feet won’t take so long to unstrap, 
sir,” he said, “‘they’ve not put quite so 
much strength in there. I dare say they 
were more afraid of your hands than your 
legs. They knew you'd be a better hand at 
fighting than running away.” 

Whether that was their reason or not, 
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certain it was that Frank’s feet were set| steam launch making its way along the 
free with but scanty expenditure of | receding stream. -: KN og 


labour. 

At first it was hard for him to stand 
upright ; every muscle in his body seemed 
bruised and aching. His head whirled ; 
he felt sick and giddy. 

He leaned against the bare wall for a 
moment, When he spoke again, it was 
with an effort. 

“Now you must tell me everything, 
Donovan, so that I may see exactly your 
danger and mine, for I take it we stand 
much upon the same footing now,” he 
said. 

“Aye,” answered Ned bitterly. ‘There 
isn’t much of a chance left for either of us, 
sir.” 

*“‘ Where are those men now ?” 

* Bryan O’Shea is waiting at the corner 
of the court, till I come out and report that 
my work is done. Maurice is stationed 
about a dozen yards ahead of him, in case 
he may bewanted. The Captain has gone 
back to his lodgings at Bloomsbury, where 
I shall have to report myself to-morrow at 
six—or rather this morning at six, giving 
him full particulars.” 

“Why didn’t O’Shea stay with you and 
assist in your—your work ?” 

“He is on guard against interruptions. 
He will signal to me to get into hiding 
-should the police come along. Besides, it 
is not the custom of the Society to set more 
than one man on at such risky work as 
this. If detected, the Icss of one man is 
less than that of two to the Society, and 
there is also less chance of a betrayal of 
the Society’s secrets. Of course, where 
there are two men at work there is more 
or less risk of one buying his life by turn- 
ing witness against the other.” 

“And how were you supposed to do 
your work, may I ask, since they only half 
did it for you? I see no weapons of any 
— knife, revolver, nor anything 
else.” 

Ned’s reply was to open the door of the 
out-building leading into the little square 
yard. It let in a rush of cold bleak north 
wind. Overhead the black snow-clouds 
were beginning to pile in the night-sky. Not 
aray of moonlight or shining of gas-lamp 
anywhere, only the windy flicker which 
came from the lantern behind the two men 
made here and there a fitful patch of light 
on the outside gloom. Not a sound broke 
the night-silence save the rush of the north 
wind as it swept past, and the lap-lap of 
the river against the sides of some belated 





Ned pointed down the narrow yard : 

“ That leads straight down to the river— 
at least there is only a low broken fence 
dividing it from an empty wharf which 
overlooks the Thames. I am supposed to 
make sure you are insensible—to use my 
fist if need be to keep you so, but on no 
account to shed blood, for ‘blood spilt,’ 
says the Captain, ‘tells tales.’ I am then 
supposed to drag you down the garden, 
through the fence on to the wharf in the 
darkness, ‘You can guess the rest. The 
tide is running out fast now. ‘It'll be 
miles away before morning,’ the Captain 
said, as he went oui at the door.” 

Frank was silent for a moment. It is a 
somewhat odd experience for a man, as he 
stands warm, breathing, sentient, to hear 
himself spoken of as “ it.” 

His next words had the whole of his 
heart in them, not a doubt. 

“The scoundrel! My day of reckoning 
with him isn’t far off, he may rest assured.” 

‘¢ What are you going to do, sir?” 

“Do! Whatdo you suppose I’m going to 
do but hand the whole lot of them over to 
the police?” 

One long, low whistle at this moment 
came thrilling through the night air, 
followed at a short interval by one less 
prolonged. 

Ned stepped out into the windy darkness 
and gave in response 2 short whistle on the 
same note. Then he came back, shutting 
the door behind him without a sound. 

** What does that mean?” asked Frank. 

“Tt means—‘ Any difficulties? Do you 
want help?’” 

* And your reply meant—— ?” 

“No,” 

“ Ned, that fellow won’t be making off 
before we can get at him, will he? I feel 
all to pieces to-night, but still——” 

Ned impatiently crossed the floor, and 
stood at Frank’s side, laying his hand upon 
his arm. 

‘Look here, Mr. Ledyard,” he said 
roughly, “it’s time you took in the whole 
thing, the risk I’ve run, the danger we're 
in. I take it you love your life—you’ve 
every reason to. I love mine, I know 
that, though why Heaven only knows, I 
don’t.” 

It would not have needed a philosopher 
to answer Ned’s “why.” At three-and- 
twenty the love of life is hard to kill, more 
especially when disappointments and 
crosses have made a man feel he has 
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scarcely got bis due of enjoyment out of 
those three-and-twenty years. 

“Love my life? I should think I did,” 
ejaculated Frank, thinking of what the 
morrow promised to bring him; “but I 
can’t see how the love of our lives can in 
any way interfere with our handing those 
fellows over to justice.” 

“Don’t you know, sir, neither you nor I 
would be allowed to leave this court alive 
if we showed our faces together? Bryan 
has a revolver in his pocket : he’s a sure shot 
enough.” 

“ Well, then, don’t let us show our faces 
together. You go out first and draw the 
men off ; I'll follow after. There’s no 
difficulty that I can see.” 

“And when you left here I suppose 
you'd go straight to the police, and make 
— the whole thing from beginning to 
en Lm 

“ Exactly ; what else on earth is there to 
be done ?” 

“ And—what—becomes—of—me !” 

He put long pauses between his words, 
doubling their meaning by his slow 
emphasis. 

“What becomes of you?’ repeated 
Frank. ‘‘ Why, of course, you’d be put 
under the protection of the police till those 
scoundrels were disposed of. You'd be 
safe enough then, I suppose.” 

Ned laughed a short, bitter laugh. ‘‘ You 
forget that those men and I represent not 
only a small branch association but a big 
League pledged to—well, no matter about 
that. What I want you to understand, 
and what you don’t seem able to under- 
stand, is that the moment your face is seen 
alive, here or anywhere else, my life is gone. 
You may put yourself under the protection 
of the police, well and good, but there’s 
no twenty bodies of police can protect me. 
Do you understand now, sir?” 

‘Ned, Iam not likely to play the part 
of a cur or a coward.” 

And the tone in which Frank said this 
showed that, at last, Ned’s words held their 
full of meaning for him. 

Then, for a minute, the two men stood 
staring into each other’s faces silently, the 
flicker from the lantern showing one bitter, 
haggard look shared between them. 

Frank was the first to speak. ‘‘ What- 
ever you propose I shall feel bound in 
honour to accede to. I won’t take my 
life at the price of yours,” he said huskily. 

Ned stood silent. 

Frank went on: “I will remain in 
hiding where and for how long you please. 





until—that is—you can get away into some 
place of safety. Only one proviso I make ; 
you must take a message from me to Miss 
Shenstone explaining matters. I can’t have 
her dragged in for any of this misery.” 
Ned still did not speak. So Frank went 


on again. ‘America, of course, would 
be no refuge for you. Nor France, nor 
Belgium——” 


“ No, nor any corner of the earth, so far 
as I can see,” broke in the Irishman im- 
petuously. ‘Heavens, that I should have 
sold myself into this state of bondage!” 
And then in his wrath he lifted up his 
voice, and cursed the day that he was born ; 
cursed his Irish blood, which had found its 
kith and kin among traitors and cowards ; 
cursed the tyranny of wealth and rank, 
which called such a race of traitors and 
cowards into existence. 

Frank subsided into coolness before the 
tumult. 

“Don’t let yourself go in that way, for 
Heaven’s sake, Let’s take counsel together 
and see what can be done for the best,” he 
said quietly. 

But think as they would, everything 
seemed for the worst, nothing for the 
best. 

They passed in review every corner of 
Europe where there would be a likelihood 
for a perjured Fenian to dodge his destiny. 

Ned shook his head over it all. “If I 
could be tossed out of the clouds into the 
heart of Norway, or even on the coast,” 
he said, ‘I might be safe enough there ; 
it’s a little out of the track of Fenianism, 
but the thing is how am I to get there? 
Not to-night, nor to-morrow night, should 
I cross London alive with the work I have 
had dealt out to me to do. The Society 
gives a man his work for each day, and, if 
they haven’t perfect faith in that man, they 
appoint two men to look after him and see 
that itis done. When work slackens, as it 
may before long, then I can begin to think 
of my hiding-place. But at the present 
moment, it seems to me, the only thing to 
do is to hide you, not me, till my chance 
comes round.” 

The happy wedding-day, of which the 
morrow held the promise, seemed sud- 
denly to disappear from Frank’s sight into 
the dim distance. 

He tried to keep his head steady. “As 
I told you a moment ago, I am prepared 
to go into hiding where, and for how long 
you please, on the one condition I have 
named. So far as I can see, your safest 
plan will be to <urn sailor so soon as you 
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can get a fair chance of escape, and live 
upon the ocean.” 

“Yes,” answered Ned thoughtfully, “so 
long as I kept clear of the Atlantic high- 
way, or the Australian steamers, I should 
be right enough. The life would suit 
WG ca.” 

“It would be a glorious life,” broke in 
Frank, “and after the bondage you've 
lived in the last two or three years, I 
should think you'd hail it with delight. 
If circumstances hadn’t made me a lawyer, 
I should have been a sailor myself.” 

A long, low whistle once more broke in 
upon their talk. It was sounded on a lower 
note than before. 

Ned made no attempt to answer it. 

‘‘ What does that mean ?” asked Frank. 

‘It means warning. I am not +o stir 
till he signals again.” 

“The scoundrel! I’d like to signal him. 
Well, so far as I can see, it only remains 
now to arrange my hiding-place, the where 
and how long it is tolast. Thank Heaven 
I have some money with me—ah, I sup- 
pose those men didn’t rob me of my purse 
as a finish to their kind treatment ?” 

With an eagerness he had never before 
evinced on the matter of pounds or pennies, 
he ransacked his pockets, and thankfully 
enough, came upon a roll of bank notes, 
with which, in view of the morrow’s neces- 
sities, he had provided himself, and for 
safety had stuffed into his pocket-book 
over-night, as he had left his rooms to 
attend Mrs, Shenstone’s evening party. 

Ned eyed them. ‘“ They wouldn’t touch 
notes—they’re too wary,” he said; “ but if 
it had been gold no doubt it would have 
been appropriated for ‘patriotic purposes.’ ” 

“Patriotic humbug! But I tell you 
what, Ned, you shall have half of what- 
ever I’ve got here, so that we may each 
have an equal chance of fulfilling our share 
of our bargain. There’s nothing like soli: 
hard cash to tide a man over difficulties.” 
He knelt on the floor beside the lantern, 
so as to count over the store of “ solid hard 
cash” he had to divide. 

Ned stood looking at him, still thoughi- 
fally turning over in his mind the ways 
and means that remained to him for re- 
deeming his forfeited life. 

“Whaling up in the North would suit 
me better than anything else in life,” he 
presently said, with an energy which 
showed that, for all his love-lornness and 
wretched bond-service, the love of adven- 
ture and a reckless freelom was strong as 
ever in his heart. 





Frank looked up sharply from his bank- 
notes. 

“That reminds me of the trip I took 
about four years ago, when I broke down 
with hard reading. I took passage in 
a whaler from Dundee, and sailed out 
beyond the Faroes. A better hiding-place 
from Fenian Leagues, or any phase of 
civilised (or brutalised) humanity couldn’t 
be found than the Faroes. For all practical 
purposes they are as far off from England 
as Australia.” 

Ned’s face brightened. 

“Tt would be giving me a chance, sir, if 
you'd manage to get out first to the Faroes 
and let me later on join you there. I 
shoul] be safe enough on board a whaler, 
or anywhere up in those northern regions ; 
but everywhere else, I run the risk of a 
bullet through my head, or rather, should 
run the risk, if once it were known I had 
failed in my duty.” 

Frank got up from his knees with his 
bank notes parcelled into two lots. 

“Here you are, Ned,” he said, thrusting 
one lot into the Irishman’s hand. 

Ned took them a little doubtfully. 

“Will it be safe to use them, sir? I 
mean, do you think their numbers have 
been taken?” he asked. 

‘‘No fear. A man who owed me a lot 
of money paid me these notes late yester- 
day as a first instalment. He’s much too 
big a2 scamp to take the numbers of his 
notes, or have the faintest notion where he 
got them from.” 

‘‘Tt’s a mercy the Captain didn’t know 
that,” muttered Ned, as he pocketed the 
notes. 

“Aye. Well, now, I take it we stand 
on an equal footing, and we'll strike a cool, 
clear-headed bargain, leaving nothing to 
hap-hazard or chance. As I told you a 
minute ago, we put in at the Faroes on 
our way back to Dundee. I hired a small 
boat, and went coasting in and out among 
the islands. Several are uninhabited, and 
one, I remember, had lost its pinnacle, and 
was nothing more than a sunken rock. On 
this rock had been placed a beacon with 
glass prisms, which refracted the light 
thrown upon it from a neighbouring islet. 
This islet was little more than a rocky 
headland jutting out into the ocean; and 
beyond the old couple who kept the light- 
house, and their children, I don’t believe it 
owned to a single inhabitant other than 
gulls or gair-fowl.” 

Ned’s face brightened. ‘ The very place, 
sir,’ he began enthusiastically, ready at 
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one bound from the depths of despair to 
take the heights of hope. 

Frank went on with his description in a 
dry, matter-of-fact tone. 

‘‘ This old couple had lived there fortwenty 
years. The man was a deaf mute, his wife 
was an old Scotchwoman, deaf, but deci- 
dedly not dumb. She took it for granted 
that every one’s first question to her would 
be for the name of the island, its latitude 
and longitude; so whenever she saw a 
stranger she dropped a curtsy, and said : 
‘Sir, this is Light Island, latitude, 62° 32’, 
north ; longitude, 7° 10’ wesi.’ I can hear 
her now. It impressed the latitude and 
longitude of the place in my memory ; but 
you had better write it down—there may 
be a hundred or more Light Islands up in 
the North for anything I know to the 
contrary.” 

Ned produced a scrap of paper from his 
pocket, but pencil he had none. 

Frank had a blue lead pencil at com- 
mand, but he objected to the paper. 
“ You'll lose that,” he said, eyeing it dubi- 
ously ; “or perhaps light a pive with it.” 

‘¢ Never fear, sir.” 

“But I do fear. A meeting-place like 
this ought to be tattooed on your arm or 
leg, if we had means at command. Have 
you a watch ?” 

Ned was not likely to forget he had a 
watch, over which he had sworn his 
impetuous oath of allegiance to a League 
that set time at defiance. 

He produced it in its old-fashioned case, 
with the hands stationary at the memorable 
hour that his bond-service had begun. 

Frank handed him his pencil, and super- 
intended the writing in the inner lid of the 
latitude and longitude of Light Island. 

“It’s a special Providence put that place 
into your head, sir,” Ned said, his en- 
thusiasm mounting higher and higher. 
“ Tt’ll be easy enough for you to get away 
unnoticed, before the hue aad cry is set up 
after you. When once you're missed, there’s 
not a town or village in England could 
hide you; but out there on the Faroes I take 
it you'll be safe enough from newspapers or 
the detectives,” 

Frank was in no mood to play the echo 
to the Irishman’s enthusiasm. 

Yes, it’. a dismal enough look-out,” he 
said gloom ;, “but I’m not going to 
shirk my share of the compact. I can get 
across London before dawn; take the 
first train to the North; be at Dundee 
before night; and on board a whaler or 
any other boat I can catch before the hus 





and cry, as you cal! it, has had time to 
begin. Once at Light Island, I remain 
there until you get free from your bondage 
aud take my place. This is my share of 
the bargain, isn’s it?” 

“Tt is, sir. I wish I could make it 
lighter for you.” 

“Never mind about that. Iam grateful 
enough to you that I am here to strike a 
bargain at all. Now for your share of it. 
Give me that scrap of paper you offered me 
a minute ago.” 

Ned handed it to him. 

Frank, supporting the paper against the 
brick wall, wrote a hurried line, addressed 
to Joyce, Ned holding the lantern close to 
his shoulders meanwhile, to give him the 
necessary light. 


“ My darling,” it ran, ‘‘ don’t be uneasy 
about me. I’m quite safe, and in a few 
days will be back again, and explain every- 
thing to you. 

oF. da” 


More than this the paper would not 
admit of. 

He folded it, and handed it to Ned. 

“T trust to you to give this into Miss 
Shenstone’s hands yourself,” he said, em- 
phasising the last word. 

Ned took the paper. 

“Tt shall only pass out of my hands to 
go into Miss Shenstone’s,” he said. 

“Yes. Andit must be delivered at once 
—at once. Do you hear, Ned?” 

Ned’s face clouded. Mountains of difti- 
culty rose up before him now. 

“The when and the how must be left 
to me, sir,” he answered, with a rough 
decision. 

“ No, they must not be left to you. This 
is a matter which concerns me more than 
anything else in the world. If you can’t 
tell me definitely when this note will find 
its way into Miss Shenstone’s hands, I shal! 
deliver it myself before I go into hiding, no 
matter at what risk to my life.” 

An ugly change passed over Ned’s open 
face, 

“Look here, Mr. Ledyard,” he said 
gruffly, laying his hand on Frank’s arm, 
“let me uuderstand where we are. Are 
you trifling and playing the fool with me ? 
Are you seeming fair and above board with 
me, and meaning all the time to throw me 
over at tae very first opportunity ?” 

Frank shook him off indignantly, 

“Do you doubt my honour?” he cried. 
“Ts there no such a thing as gratitude in 
the world? Is it likely I should take my 
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life at your hands, and then put yours in 
jeopardy ¢” 

“That is precisely what you would 
do if you tied me down to time in this 
matter, or took it into your own hands, 
You don’t know—how could you ?—the 
network which hems me in at the present 
moment. You don’t know how impossible 
it is for a man, who has once sworn alle- 
giance as I have to a powerful League, to 
claim an hour to himself. Wherever he 
goes, eyes are on him ; whatever he does, it 
is reported to his superiors. If I were to 
go from here to Miss Shenstone, suspicions 
would be set afloat at once, and my life 
wouldn’t be worth a brass farthing.” 

Frank’s face was growing white and 
whiter with the effort to keep himself in 
check. He asked another question. 

‘How long must I keep in hiding? Teil 
me.” 

Ned broke out again into vehemence. 

“How is it possible for me to tell you? 
Ask a man who is crippled. hand and foot 
when he means to use his limbs again. 
He'll tell you, to-morrow if power comes 
back to them; and I tell you, to-morrow 
would see me shake off this cursed bond- 
age, if I could see my way to it. No, sir; 
time myself I can’t, and won’t pretend I 
can. A bargain without a date, it must 
be, or no bargain aé all.” 

Three short, quick whistles came in 
succession at this moment from without. 

Ned promptly took the lantern from 
the floor, and went towards the inner door 
of the room. “That means I must come at 
once. I daren’t delay another moment, or 
they'll be down upon us, That cord must 
be hidden. Can you charge yourself with 
it, sir? Idare not. Better not leave the 
house for full half an hour after I am gone, 
then lose no time in getting away. You 
had better take my great-coat to cover 
your evening dress, I shall say I ‘marked 
it’”’—this said with a meaning impossible 
to misconstrue—“ ‘and threw it into the 
Thames.’ ” 

While Ned had been speaking he had 
been quickly moving towards the front 
door, after depositing his lantern on the 
table of the inner room. Frank muttered 
an angry word. Twenty-four hours would 
have seemed but a scanty allowance of 
time for the striking of so momentous a 
bargain, and here was he begrudged an 
extra five minutes. 

He followed Ned, laying his hand on 
his arm. 

“* \ moment more. 





There must be no! 


loose arrangement of these details—they 
are of vital importance. I have your word 
for it that that note goes into Miss Shen- 
stone’s hands as soon as possible ?” 

“As soon as possible. Yes, sir.” 

“Very well; I trust you, remember. 
Now, another thing, you must write to 
me directly you get a chance, and tell me 
how things go.” 

Ned thought 2 moment. ‘ Under what 
name, sir, shall I address you ; I dare not 
use your own.” 

“Oh, some common name that won't 
attract attention. Better keep to my 
initials though, they’re marked on my 
linen. Say Lee—Frederick Lee.” 

Frederick Lee. I won't forget.” 

“ And, Ned, there’s one thing else. You 
run tremendous risks daily, should any- 
thing happen to you—forgive me for put- 
ting it so plainly—how on earth am I to 
know it? Or how is anyone to know where 
I am, and send me word ?” 

Ned paused with his hand on the lock 
of the front door, ‘‘I will provide against 
that, also ” he began. 

“Yes, but how, man?” broke in Frank 
impetuously ; “tell me in what way. This 
is a thing of first importance—not to be 
left to chance or hap-hazard.” 

“You must leave the whole thing to 
me, sir, from first to last. It is impossible 
for me to say how I shall do this or that. 
If I laid down a settled plan, the chances 
are that it would be impossible for me to 
adhere to it. Circumstances, and the 
thought of the safety of both of us, must 
guide me.” 

Frank groaned. The whistle sounded 
again impatiently from without. 

Ned, with his last look, added another 
last word. 

Don’t forget, sir,” he said quietly, “ we 
have changed places now, and my life is 
in your hands.” 

Frank sprang forward impetuously, 
seizing him by the hand. 

‘I’m not likely to forget,” he cried 
vehemently. “I tell you I am simply a 
dead man till you give the word.” 
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Fre, the wife of Odin, and sister of Fryer 
or Fro, the God of the Sun and of Love, in 
whose attributes she participates. The 
ladybird has many names, all of them 
mythic, and it is sacred to both goddesses. 
Its home is in heaven, or in the sun, and 
German children tell it in rhyme to fly up 
thither, mount the choir (Freyja’s throne), 
and bring back sunshine and fine weather. 
They believe that were they to kill the 
insect, the sun would not shine on the next 
day. The English rhyme—- 

Ladybird, ladybird, fiy away home ; 

Your house is on fire, your children will burn— 
seems to have some reference to the insect’s 
ministrations to fire, the more so as the 
ladybird is very commonly addressed in 
Germany to the same purpose, and the 
children in Westphalia have a rhyme which 
plainly implies that the burning house is in 
heaven, for it states that the angels are 
crying about it. This little creature is 
appealed to in Germany as a child-bringer, 
and is asked to fly up to heaven and bring 
down a golden dish, and in it a golden 
bantling. 

The following are a few of the names 
applied to this insect: ‘The little bird of 
the sun,” “The little lady of the sun,” 
“St. Michael’s chicken,” “St. Lucia’s 
chicken,” ‘St. Nicholas’s little dove,” 
“The Bishop Burnaby,” “The animal of 
heaven,” “ The little bird of Mary,” “ The 
little cow,” “ Little bird,” “ Little horse of 
God.” It is difficult to say how or when 
arose this peculiar idea of their sanctity. 
They crawl like bugs—in fact, “ladybug” 
is their real name—and if you push them 
they shut up and do not even crawl. 

In Sweden if the black spots on the wing 
covers of the ladybird exceed seven, the 
usual number, it is thought to be asign that 
corn will be dear; if they are fewer in 
number, a plentiful harvest may be ex- 
pected. In Yorkshire, according to the 
Rev. Alfred Ea:ther, the following is the 
local naming : 

Cow lady, cow lady, hie thee way whum ! 

Thy haase is afire, thy children all gone ; 

All but poor Nancy, set under a pan, 

Wavin (weaving) gold lace as fast as sho can. 

The services of the ladybird in affairs of 
love are pretty well known by this time, and 
were, indeed, mentioned in our previous 
paper, and therefore need not be enuv- 
merated. It is, however, said that if you 
kill one you will be broken before snow 
falls. The Kentish people say they are 
good, when powdered up, as a preservative 
against measles and colic! 





In the Highlands of Scotland, where the 
white heather is found at exceedingly rare 
intervals, it is looked upon as a bringer 
of luck, and in some parts of Scotland she 
would be thought a rash bride who went 
to church without it. There is a saying, 
“Happy is the married life of her who 
wears the white heather at her wedding.” 
Amongst those who go out early upon the 
hills to look for white heather, the saying 
is common, ‘who finds keeps.” The 
searchers are many; but few find it, even 
when it is wanted to grace a bridal bou- 
quet. There is health, though, in the 
pursuit, so that the search itself is “lucky,” 
and it is so good-natured as to be a decep- 
tive plant. The pale sprig, here and there, 
constantly deceives tourists on the hunt 
for it into thinking that they have stumbled 
upon real specimens. A blending of blue 
and purple is the familiar colour of the 
heather flower; but it is to be found in 
plenty in delicate tints, and it is these 
that deceive the unknowing searcher. 

Except in colour the white heather does 
not differ from that which covers all the 
Highland hills. It is the ordinary flower ; 
but in its virgin whiteness it stands out 
amongst clumps of purple like a tint-spray 
of snow. They say in the far North tha: 
when the sheep, hardy devourers of the 
tender stem of the heather, come across it 
in their grazing, they avoid harming it ; 
that the grouse have never been known to 
crush it with their wings. On great occa- 
sions the table of a Highland chief would 
be poor indeed without its sprig of white 
heather. When the heir presumptive 
reaches man’s estate, he wears it for luck ; 
and it is considered the height of hospi- 
tality to present it to the stranger guest. 
If he loses it, he may look out for disaster. 
A bouquet formed of this rare flower 
was carried by the youngest daughter of 
England’s Queen on the occasion of her 
marriage. 

To descend from the beautiful to the un- 
sightly, I may say that amongst the absurd 
divination customs of our ancestors, there 
was one which consisted of going outside 
the house and pulling up the first cabbage- 
stalk met with, in order to determine the 
size and quality of the marriage partner. 
If earth stick to the root it meant fortune, 
and the taste of the heart or stem was 
indicative of the future partner’s temper— 
bitter being bad, and sweet good. 

A novel custom still prevails amongst 
ladies in some parts, which will commend 
itself to maiden ladies growing old. It is 
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said that she who puts cn a silk-knit garter 
the first day of the year and wears it con- 
tinuously, will certainly marry during the 
year. It is said that the mother of a young 
lady, being very much pleased with the 
silken garter worn by a young lady for 
this purpose, proposed to knit a “ fellow” 
for it; but the young lady declined, saying 
she had sufficient confidence in the be- 
witching circlet, and preferred the natural 
coming of the “fellow.” 

In an old work on the cccult sciences, 
the following very singular divination prac- 
tice at the period of the harvest moon is 
described. When you go to bed, place 
under your pillow a prayer-book, open at 
the part of the matrimonial service, “ with 
this ring I thee wed,” place on it a key, a 
ring, a flower, a sprig of willow, a small 
heart-cake, a crust of bread, and the fol- 
lowing cards: the ten of clubs, nine of 
hearts, ace of spades, and the ace of 
diamonds. Wrap all these in a thin hand- 
kerchief of gauze or muslin, and on getting 
into bed cross your hands and say : 


Luna, every woman’s friend, 
To me thy goodness c mndescend ; 
Let me this night in visions see 
Emblems of my destiny. 


If you dream of storms, troubles will 
betide you ; if the storm end in a fine calm, 
so will your fate ; if of a ring or the ace of 
diamonds, marriage ; bread, an industrious 
life ; cake, a prosperous life ; flowers, joy ; 
willow, treachery in love; spades, death ; 
diamonds, money ; clubs, a foreign land ; 
hearts, base children ; keys, that you will 
rise to great trust and power, and never 
know want; birds, that you will have many 
children ; and geese, that you will marry 
more than once. 

The poet Moore put into verse two very 
old-fashioned omens : 


When daylight was yet sleeping under the billow, 
And stars in the heavens still lingering shone, 
Young Kitty, all blushing, rose up from her pillow, 
The last time she e’er was to press it alone. 
Yor the youth whom she treasured her heart and 
her soul in 
Had promised to link the last tie before noon ; 
And when once the young heart of a maiden is 
stolen, 
That maiden, herself, will steal after it soon. 


As she looked in the glass, which a woman ne'er 
misses, 
Nor ever wants time for a sly glance or two, 
A butterfly, fresh from the night-flower's kisses, 
Flew over the mirror and shaded the view. 
Enraged with the insect, for hiding her graces, 
She brushed him ; he fell, alas! never to rise— 
** Ah! such,” said ‘the girl, ‘*is the pride of our 
faces, 
For which the soul’s innocence too often dies 


” 





While she stole through the garden, where heart’s- 
ease was growing 
= cull’d some, aad kissed off its night-fallen 


dew ; 
And Rade rose, further on, look’d so tempting and 
glo 
That, aol of her haste she must gather it, too. 
But while o’er the roses too carelessly leaning, 
Her an flew in two, and her heart’s-ease was 


los 

** Ah! ' "his means,” said the girl (and she sighed at 
the meaning), 

** That love is scarce worth the repose it will cost.” 


The butterfly was, and is still, con- 
sidered to be an emblem of the soul, and it 
used, at one time, to be regarded as almost 
fatally unlucky to destroy one of these 
beautiful insects. 

Concerning sneezing there are numerous 
superstitions and omens, and as a com- 
mencement I will give an entire week of 
sneezes : 

Sneeze on Monday, sneeze for danger ; 
Sneeze on Tuesday, kiss a stranger ; 
Sneeze on Wednesday, have a letter ; 
Sneeze on Thursday, something better ; 
Sneeze on Friday, expect sorrow ; 


Sneeze on Saturday, joy to-morrow ; 
Sneeze on Sunday, on Monday borrow. 


Arbuthnot said : “ Violent sneezing pro- 
duceth convulsions in all the muscles of 
respiration ; so great an alteration can be 
produced by the tickling of a feather ; and 
if the action of sneezing should be con- 
tinued by some very acrid substance, it will 
produce ‘headache,’ universal convulsions, 
fever, and deat. Less superstitious, 
Bacon wrote: ‘If one be about to sneeze, 
rubbing the eyes till tears run will prevent 
it; for that the humour descending to the 
nostrils is diverted to the eyes.” In his 
“Paradise Regained,’ Milton thus refers 
to a sneeze: 


I heard the rack, 
As earth and sky would mingle ; but 
These flaws, though mortals fear them 
As dangerous to the pillar’d frame of heav’n, 
Are to the main as wholesome as a sneeze 
To man’s less universe, and soon are gone. 


It is said that a pestilence was sent on 
the Romans in the days of Pope Gregory 
the Great, of which people died suddenly, 
sneezing as they died; thus, when anyone 
was heard to sneeze, they that were by 
said, “God help you,” making the sign of 
the Cross. This is generally believed to 
be the origin of the custom of after-sneez- 
ing salutations. The Romans said that 
before the time of Jacob men never sneezed 
but once, and then died. They assure us 
that Jacob was the first to die of natural 
decay ; his predecessors to the Unknown 
Land having all died sneezing. The memory 
of this fact was ordered to be preserved in 
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all nations, by a command of every Prince 
to his subjects to employ some salutation 
after the act of sneezing. 

When a King of Mesopotamia took it 
into his royal head to sneeze, it is said 
that loud acclamations were made in all 
parts of his dominions, those omitting to 
follow suit being liable to a severe penalty. 
A writer in ‘‘The Schoole of Slovenrie, 
advises us thus : 

When you would sneeze, straight turn yourself into 
your neighbour’s face, 

As for my part, wherein to sneeze, I know no fitter 
place ; ad 

It is an order, when you sneeze, good men will 
pray for you ; 7 . ; 

Marke him that doth so, for I thinke he is your 
friend most true. ; 

And that your friend may know who sneezes, and 
may for you pray, Ai Deas hs 
Beware you not forget to sneeze full in his face 
alway. . ; 
But when thou hear’st another sneeze, though he 

be thy father, . 
Say not ‘‘God bless him,” but ‘‘choak up,” or some 
such matter, rather. 

Bishop Hall says: ‘‘ When he nesseth 
thinks them not his friends, then uncover 
not;” and an old proverb says: * He that 
hath sneezed thrice, turn him out of the 
hospital.” 

Even that most necessary act of cleanli- 
ness, the cutting and trimming of the 
finger nails, has its accompanying omen. 
We are told in ancient rhyme (quoted in 
our previous article) that 
A man had better never be born 
Than have his nails on Sunday shorn ; 

Cut them on Monday, cut them for wealth ; 

Cut them on Tuesday, cut them for health ; 

Cut them on Wednesday, cut them for news ; 

Cut them on Thursday, for a pair of new shoes; 

Cut them on Friday, cut them for sorrow ; 

Cut them on Saturday, see your sweetheart to- 
morrow. 

This, however, would not appear to apply 
everywhere, for Sir Thomas Browne re- 
marks that, ‘To cut nails upon a Friday 
or a Sunday is accounted lucky amongst 
the common people in many places. The 
set and statutory times of paring nails and 
cutting hair is thought by many a point 
of consideration, which is, perhaps, but the 
continuation of an ancient superstition. To 
the Romans it was piacular to pare their 
nails upon the mundinx, observed every 
ninth day.” 

There are a number of superstitious 
fancies and omens concerning the white 
spots which at times appear on the thumb 
and finger nails, and which are caused by 
a slight injury to the flesh above the nail 
root. Of these spots, beginning from the 
thumb, you may read, 

A friend, a present, 2 foe, 
A letter to come, 2 journey to go. 





That is to say, a white spot on the thumb 
nail means “a friend ;” on the index finger, 
“a present ;” and so on to the little finger, 
which signifies ‘2 journey to go.” Another 
version tells us that all spots are presents 
to come, whether on the thumb or finger ; 
but that 

A present on the finger is sure to linger ; 

A present on the thumb is sure to come. 

In bygone day it was commonly believed 
that it was unlucky to a traveller if a hare 
chanced to cross his path, especially if the 
hare appeared when the traveller was on 
horseback. The Roman augurs considered 
it an exceeding ill omen. Ramsay, in his 
“Elminothologiz,” p. 271 (1668), says: 
‘Tf a hare cross the traveller’s path, he sus- 
pects he shall be robbed or come to some 
mischance.” The reason for this silly 
superstition is, in all probability, that 
witches were formerly supposed to be able 
to transform themselves into hares, Ellison, 
in his ‘ Trip to Benwell,” makes reference 
to the superstition in these words : 

Nor did we meet, with nimble feet, 
One little fearful lepus ; 

That certain sign, as some divine, 
Of fortune bad to keep us. 

Parchasers of horses nowadays will 
hardly believe that not so long ago super- 
stition had much to do with the choice of 
a horse. The rhyme which follows is 
English, and had its origin in the West of 


England : 
If you have a horse with four white legs, 
Keep him not a day 


Tf you have a horse with ‘three white legs, 
Send him far away ; 

If you have a horse with two white legs, 
Send him to a friend ; 

And if you have a horse with one white leg, 
Keep him to his end. 

The regard in which the swallow is held 
is on account of the omens attendant upon 
its movements. Swallows were sacred to 
the Penates, or household gods, of the 
ancients, and their preservation became, 
therefore, 2 matter of religious concern. 
Hence arose the superstition that whoever 
destroys a swallow, or her nest, destroys 
his or her own fortune in doing so. Where 
the swallow nestles, it is said no lightning 
will fall; while the place she deserts is 
taken possession of by death. Whoever 
gives the swallow shelter will be thrice 
blessed. Formerly it was believed that 
the swallow did not migrate, but formed 
itself into a ball, and so passed under the 
sea or through the sea. Russian peasants 
believe that the swallow arrives from Para- 
dise to warm the earth; that its presence 
keeps off fire and lightning ; that its arrival 
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early foretells abundant harvests ; and 
that to steal its nest brings bad freckles 
on the face of the robber. Accordnig to 
Scandinavian legends, the wales hovered 
over the Cross on which the Redeemer 
was hanging, singing “Svate! svate!” 
(cheer up! cheer up!), and hence it received 
the name of “svate,” or swallow—“ the 
bird of consolation.” 

Another superstitious »elief, associated 
with their migratory ‘habits, is that 
swallows go to distant lands i in search of 
a certain wondrous stone, ~‘ seeking with 


eager eyes the wondrous stone, which the 
swallow brings from the shores ‘of the sea, 
to restore the sight of its fledgelings 

Weather-wise people will say, if a 


swallows fly high, “ fine weather ;” but if 
they fly iow, “ rain to come.” 

In many parts of the country the fol- 
lowing lines were believed to be true with 
regard to the wearing of shoes : 

Tip at the toe, live to see woe; 
Wear at the side, live to be a bride; 

Wear at the ball, live to spend all ; 

Wear at the heel, live to save a deal. 

A most unique superstition about shoes 
tells us that, if a young lady be desirous of 
dreaming of her absent lov r, it is oaly 
necessary to go through the following 
formula, previous to retiring for the night : : 

Hoping this night my irue love to see, 
I place my shoes in the form of a T, 

The following rhyme is current in the 
North of England concerning the good and 
ill luck of the wash-tub ; and though it has 
a tinge of superstition about it, the ideas 
embodied are remarkably good owes : 





They that wash on a Monday 
Have a whole week io dry ; 

They that wash on a Tuesday 
Are not so much awrye ; 

They that wash on a Wednesday 
May get their clothes clean ; 

They that wash on a Thursday 
Are not so much to mean ; 

They that wash on a Friday 
Wash for their need ; 

They that wash on a Saturday 
Are clarty ait indeed. 


*-Clarty paps,” be it understood, 
dirty folks. 

In the South of England itbere is a 
general belief, that it is unlucky to sleep in 
aroom with the whitethorn in bloom in it 
during the month of May. Anyone whois 
foolhardy enough to tempt the Fates 
thereby will surely be followad by some 


al'e 


great misfortune. According vo an old 

Saw : 

Ii you sweep the house with the blossomed broom 
in May 


a7 > - 
You are sure to sweep the head of the house away. 





An anecdote is related in Sussex, which 
will show the strength of superstition of 
a young girl who was lingering in tho 
last stage of consumption, but whose 
countenance always lighted up at the sight 
of fiowers. One day, though, she appeared 
30 unhappy after a nosegay of bright spring 
flowers had been laid on her bed, that she 
was asked if their amell was disagreeable ? - 
“Oh, no!” she replied. “They are very 
nice indeed ; but I should be very glad if 
you would throw away the piece of yellow 
broom, for they do say death comes with 
it if it is broughs i into the house in the 
month of May.” I ave never heard this 
superstition spoken of anywhere north of 
the Trent. 

There is carefully preserved at Eden 
Hall an old drinking-glass upon the safety 
of which, tradition says, hangs the luck 
of the family. In days gone by, it is said 
that the glass was stolen from the fairios, 
who did all they could to recover the 
ravished property, but without success, 
Finally they disappeared, after pronouncing 
this spell : 

Tf that glass either break or fall, 
Farewell to the luck of Eden Hall! 

So long as this mysterious glass is pre- 
served intact, the inck of Eden Hall will 
last ; but should the day ever arrive when 
it is broken, or allowed to fall, there will 
be no more luck in the family. The goblei, 
which, in all probability, was a sacred 
chalice, is now in the possession of Sir 
C. Musgrave, the owner of the Hall. 

The fate of Ettrick Hal! was long ago 
predicted in the followiag lines : 

On it the sun shines never at morn, 
Because it was built on the widow’s corn ; 
And its foundations can never be sure, 
Because it was built on the ruins of the poor ; 
And ere an age has come and gone, 

Or the trees o’er the chimly tops grow green, 
We dinna ken where the house has been. 

How literally true this prediction has 
proved, is evidenced by the fact that there 
has not for many years been a vestige 

of the grand old mansion. Its site can 
only be known by the avenues and lines 
oi trees, while we are told that many clay 
cottages that were built previously “ are 
standing in state and form.” Around 
Eitrick Hall was orginally a considerable 
village, which, as recently as the Civil 
War, contained as many as fifty-three fine 
houses ; but about the year 1700, according 
to Chambers’s * Popular Rhymes of Scot- 
land,” one of the Tushielaw family turned 
out the remnant of these poor and smail 
tenants and sub-tenants, the numbers 
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being then very considerable. He built 
a splendid house on the property, all of 
which he took into his own lands, There 
is no means of ascertaining whether the 
prediction was written before or after the 
event. 

One of the most foolish omens I have 
come across, and one that has been told 
to me over and over again with the utmost 
solemnity, is that if a person breaks a 
looking-glass, inadvertently or purposely, 
he or she will have no luck for the space 
of seven years. I have not broken one of 
these articles for the purpose of testing the 
truth of this superstition, but I have heard 
many a one affirm most positively that, fol- 
lowing a broken looking-glass, domestic 
trouble had never ceased for seven years. 
It is related that, when the Emperor 
Napoleon was engaged in one of his 
campaigns in Italy, he broke the glass over 
a portrait of Josephine. This accident so 
disconcerted him that he immediately 
despatched a courier to convince himself 
of her safety, being fully impressed of her 
death. In parts of England the belief is 
strong that the breakage of a looking-glass 
or the glass of a picture isthe sure pre- 
cursor of a death in the family. 

The owl has always been held to be the 
emblem of wisdom by some, and by others 
as an object of detestation and dread ; and 
the cry of the screech owl at night in rural 


districts is said to precede disease and | 


death. Should one of these birds screech 
while flying over a house, death is certain 
to follow to someone residing therein. 
Imperial Rome twice underwent lustration 
to save her from the direful consequences 
of a visit from one of those ill-omened 
birds, which penetrated even to the 
Capitol. Butler thus alludes to this evens : 
The Roman Senate, when within 
The city walls an owl was seen, 
Did cause their clergy with lustrations 
(Our Synod calls humiliations), 
The round-fac'd prodigy t’ avert, 
From doing town and country hurt 
The placing of an even-leaved ash under 
one’s pillow at bed-time will, it is said, 
cause the sleeper to dream of his or her 
lover. Moreover, it is further boldly 
asserted, it will tell you who you will 
have for a mate, as surely as the dead 
man lies in his grave. 
This even ash I carry in hand, 
The first I meet shall be my husband ; 
If he be single, let him draw nigh; 
But if he be married, then he may pass by ; 
refers to the day-time, and to ensure 
success, the Jeaf should be thrown at 


+h, 
vile 


passer-by. Another rough poem of the 
Middle Ages informs us that we should 


Burn ash-wood green, 
Tis fire for a queen. 
Burn ash-wood sear, 
*Twill make a man swear. 


Even ash, I do thee pluck, 

Hoping thus to meet good luck ; 

If no luck I get from thee, 

I shall wish thee on a tree. 
A triplet, dealing with three separate trees, 
| tells us to 
| Beware of an oak, it draws the stro‘xe ; 

Avoid an ash, it courts a flash ; 

Creep under a thorn, it will save you from harm. 
The foregoing, of course, refers to shelter- 
ing during a thunderstorm. The following 
refers to an old superstition : 

When the oak comes out before the ash, 

Yow'll have a summer of wet and splash ; 

When the ash comes out before the oak, 

You'll have a summer of dust and smoke. 
That is to say, if the oak gets into leaf 
before the ash, we may expect a cold 
summer and an unproductive autumn; 
while, if the contrary is the case, we may 
expect a fine and productive year. Putting 
this to the proof, we find that in the years 
1816, 1817, 1821, 1823, 1828, 1829, 1830, 
1838, 1840, 1845, 1850, and 1859 the ash 
was in leaf a full month before the oak, 
and the autumns were unfavourable. In 
1831, 1833, 1839, 1853, and 1880, the two 
species of trees came into leaf about the 
same time, and the years were not remark- 
able either for plenty or the reverse; 
whereas in 1818, 1819, 1820, 1822, 1824, 
1825, 1826, 1827, 1833, 1834, 1835, 1836, 
1837, 1842, 1846, 1854, 1868, and 1869 
the oak displayed its foliage several weeks 
before the ash, and the summers of those 
years were dry and warm, and the harvests 
abundant. The winters do not seem to 
have showed any marked characteristics, 
being sometimes very cold, sometimes very 
warm, both when the oak-tree came first 
in leaf, and when the foliage of the ash- 
tree preceded that of the oak. 

It is said to be a serious ill-omen to look 
or turn back after setting out on a jour- 
ney, a superstition, in all probability, as 
old nearly as the world itself. This origi- 
nated with Lot’s wife looking back, when 
he and his family were being led outside 
the doomed City of the Plain. In 
| Roberts’s “Oriental Illustrations” it is 
'stated that the Hindoos consider it ex- 

ceedingly unfortunate for a man or a 
| woman to look back when they leave their 
/ homes; consequently, if a man goes out 
| and leaves something behind him, which 
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after him to turn or lcok back, but takes 
or sends it after him ; and, if some great 
emergency obliges him to look back, he 
will not then proceed on the business he 
was about to transact. 

It has been declared, on the usually 
competent authority which originates super- 
stitions of every sort, that it is highly 
unlucky for a rose, when worn on the 
person, to scatter its leaves on the ground. 
I venture to quote an illustration of this 
from the “Life and Correspondence of 
M. G. Lewis.” The lady to whom this 
portent happened was Miss Ray, who was 
murdered at the Piazza entrance of the 
Covent Garden Theatre by a man named 
Hackman. When the carriage was an- 
nounced, and she was adjustine her dress, 
Mrs. Lewis remarked on a beautiful rose 
which Miss Ray wore in her bosom. Just 
as the words were uttered the flower fell to 
the ground, and when Miss Ray stooped 
down to pick it up the red leaves scattered 
themselves on the ground, the stalk only 
remaining in her hand. The poor girl, 
evidently affected by this incident, said, in 
a slightly faltering voice: “I trust I am 
not to consider this an evil omen.” But 
soon recovering her presence of mind, she 
expressed a hope that they would meet 
again after the performance; a hope which 
it was decreed should never be fulfilled. 


ITS BIRTHDAY. 
In my hid heart my holiday I keep, 
I crown my royal day with dewy flowers ; 
Across the chords a joyous hand I sweep, 
Triumphant song should hail the golden hours. 
My day of days, whose sun arose in clouds, 
Yet slowly brightened in its majesty, 
Till the full glory touched the highest shrouds. 
Where the frail ship sailed o'er life's troubled sea. 


My day of days, how the rich gifts it brought, 
In its own generous fulness soothed and cheered, 
Till the pale plant new strength and vigour caught, 
Despite the storms that crushed, the blights that 
seared ; 
The drooping tendrils rose to meet the glow, 
And clung around the strong support it gave, 
While the old perfume it was wont to know, 
Rose for his incense who had come to save. 


None know my day ; the tide of life flows on ; 
Kind voices greet ; kind presences are near ; 
One viewless shadow falls for me alone, 
One sweet dumb voice is whispering in mine ear. 
The household music never knows a break, 
Yet through it all I know the master chords ; 
To my own shrine my offering I take, 
My Idol answers, but none note his words. 


And so I keep its birthday quietly, 
With many a pretty, silly, silent rite ; 
Its birthday, who brought joy and peace to me, 
Its birthday, who lent glory to my night : 
And, as I twine its wreath from richer bloom, 
From radiant blossoms, foliage sweet and rare, 
Of delicate grace and passionate perfume, 
I turn, and place a purple heart's-ease there. 





AN AFRICAN BISHOP. 


Nor many months after we followed Mr. 
H. H. Johnston to the wonderful country 
of Kilima-Njaro,* we are again attracted 
to the same region by the tragic death of 
Bishop Hannington, who was murdered by 
the son and successor of the famous African 
potentate, King Mtesé. But how came a 
Bishop in these wilds? and why was he 
murdered? and how is it that King 
Mwanga has shown a disposition towards 
a white man, the reverse of what one has 
been led to believe by Speke, and Living- 
stone, and Stanley, and other travellers, to 
have characterised his father, the much- 
spoken-of Mtes¢? Let us see by the light 
of the martyred Bishop’s own journals, 
and the volume of memoirs of him by his 
friend, the Rev. E. C. Dawson, of Edin- 
burgh, 

James Hannington was the first Bishop 
of Eastern Equatorial Africa, but not the 
first victim there to the struggle between 
Christianity and barbarism. It is only 
some fifteen years since the Methodist 
missionary, Mr. New—the first English- 
man to reach and ascend Kilima-Njaro— 
was robbed by the Chaga people, and left 
to die in the wilderness. But since that 
time, as we have seen before, the Chaga 
country has been visited by Mr. Joseph 
Thomson and by Mr. H. H. Johnston, and 
since that time also, the Church Missionary 
Society have established a number of 
stations in Eastern Equatorial Africa, with 
head-quarters at Frere Town (Mombasa). 

It was in June, 1884, that Mr. James 
Hannington was consecrated Bishop of this 
wide and somewhat undefined diocese, in 
consequence of the conviction which had 
been long growing up in the Society, that 
for the effective prosecution of the Mis- 
sions, a supreme head was needed, with 
“authority to command, wisdom to orga- 
nise, and character to ensure that his com- 
mands should be obeyed.” 

James Hannington was the son of 
Mr. Charles Smith Hannington, a gentle- 
man who, having amassed a fortune in 
business, had purchased an estate at Hurst- 
pierpoint, in Sussex, about eight miles 
from Brighton. Brought up in the country, 
James was enabled to indulge in boyhood 
in his natural taste for “sport,” and in 
cultivating his faculty for observation of 





* “ An African Arcadia.” ALL THE YEAn ROUND, 
No. 905. New Series. April 3rd, 1886. 
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Nature, for he appears to have been a 
“born naturalist.” Destined for business, 
he was, after 2 somewhat spasmodic and 
imperfect course of private education, sent 
to his father’s counting-house in Brighton. 
But a commercial life was found to be un- 
suited to him: and, indeed, he does not 
seem to have had much of it, for, during 
the six years of his experiment, he seems 
to have had a great deal of yachting and 
travelling with his parents and brothers. 
Still business was admitted to be a mistake, 
and he resolved to enter the Church. At 
Oxtord he distinguished himself rather in 
athletics than in scholarship ; for exuberant 
good-humour than for theology; but he 
was a general favourite with both dons 
and students. After being ordained he 
obtained a curacy in Devonshire, where 
again his love of outdoor life and adven- 
ture, and of botanical, entomological, and 
geological studies had ample field. It was 
while in this charge that his mind became 
turned permanently to more serious things, 
and that missionary enterprise began to 
attract him. This “ creat, broad-shoul- 
dered, genial Englishman,” began in ‘ime, 
as every right-minded man does, to see 
that there was work for him to do in the 
world for which he was specially «ualified. 
He had a sufficient competency to enable 
him to lead the life of a country gentleman 
of scientific tastes, and he would probably 
have distinguished himself as a naturalist, 
but he was destined for other ends. From 
Devonshire he removed to the incumbency 
of St. George’s, on his father’s estate, 
where he laboured for some seven years, 
‘‘almost unknown to the world, but win- 
ning the affection of his people in a manner 
in which it is given to few clergymen to 
do.” His biographer says of him, that he 
knew exactly how to combine perfect 
freedom and familiarity of manner, with a 
self-respect with which the rudest dared 
not take a liberty. ‘“‘He could be hail- 
fellow-well-met, with rough men and lads 
with enviable impunity. The workmen of 
Hurst knew him among themselves by the 
pet name of ‘Jemmy.’ He was Hurst- 
pierpoint’s Jemmy, their own Jemmy. 
But there was no one in the district to 
whom the men raised their caps more 
willingly, or to whom the boys looked up 
with more unquestioning admiration.” 
This brief introduction was necessary 
to show the kind of man, whose name will 
now always be associated with the records 
of Central Africa. It was not to de his 
fate to rival in extent and duration the 





work of David Livingstone, but his mamory 
must ever be held in honour by Englishmen. 

It was in 1878 that Hannington was 
stirred, by the story of the labours and 
death of Lieutenant Shergold Smith and 
Mr, O’Neill on the Nyanza, with a strong de- 
sire to join the ranks of the Central African 
Mission Army; but it was not until 1882 
that he offered himself and was accepted 
for the work. He then placed himself at 
the disposal of the Church Missionary 
Society, to serve in the Nyanza district 
for five years, paying fifty pounds towards 
his own outfit, and one hundred pounds 
per annum towards travelling expenses, on 
the sole condition that the Society should 
undertake to supply his place at St. 
George’s during his absence. 

It was then that Hannington was given 
the lead of a little expedition of six persons 





source of the Nile,” where Mr. A. M. 
Mackay, C.E., and the Rev. P. O’Flaherty 
were then labouring alone. At that time 
King Mtesé was alive, but was not proving 
quite the devoted friend of the missionaries, 
which Stanley in 1875 had judged him. In 
fact, Mtesé was thinking more about the 
commercial than the spiritual advantages 
of his European connection, and his tra- 
ding instincts were being skilfully played 
upon by the Arab traders, who knew that 
the dominance of Englishmen means the 
annihilation of their profitable traffic in 
slaves. These Arabs, who had for- 
merly persuaded Mtes¢ to become a Ma- 
hommedan, were now intriguing to turn 
him against the Christians. Then some 
Jesuit priests had made their way up from 
Zanzibar, and, crossing the Victoria Nyanza 
from Kagei, had arrived in Uganda in 1879 
and established a Mission station at Ru- 
baga. It was to this place, and at this 
juncture, that Hannington’s party was to be 
despatched ; but with the affairs of the 
Mission we do not propose to concern 
ourselves here. 

In May, 1882, the little party left Eng- 
land with instructions to endeavour to 
reach Uganda from Zanzibar by the old 
route via Mamboia, Uyui, and Msalala, and 
from thence to cross the Victoria Nyanza by 
boat to Rubaga. <A glance at any recent 
map of Central Africa will show that this 
meant approaching the famous lake from 
the South. 

At Zanzibar the usual delays and difti- 
culties about porters, etc., occurred, but 


five clergymen ani one artisan—who | 
were about to be despatched to reinforce | 
the Mission at Rubaga, near the “mystic | 
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towards the end of June the party crossed 
to the mainland, and started forthe interior. 
In a fortnight they were ail down with 
fever, but Mamboia was duly reached on 
the twenty-first of July, and there they 
were heartily welcomed and cared for during 
a few days by the resident missionary, Mr. 
Last, and his wife. The march thence 
through the Ugogo country was very trying ; 
but Hannington kept his eyes and ears 
open in pursuit of his favourite studies, 
and he made a large collection of birds, 
insects, and plants, which was snbse- 
quently sent to the British Museum. The 
Ugogo people—or Wa-gogo—have not a 
good reputation among travellers; but 
Hannington’s party did not suffer so 
much from them as from bad water and 
fever. When Hannington reached Uyni 
on the fourth of September, he was 
seized with dysentery, and lay for ten 
days at the very door of death. It is 
pleasing to record that the Jesuit priest 
at Unzamzembe (celebrated as the place 
at which Livingstone and Stanley parted) 
was very kind to him, and even prescribed 
medically for his ailment. Meanwhile, the 
rest of the party went forward, and Han- 
nington, hardly better of the dysentery, was 
again struck down with rheumatic fever, 
from which it seemed at one time as if he 
would never recover, and he even selected 
a spot for his grave. But he did recover, 
and was already slightly better when the 
caravan returned to Uyui, having been 
prevented from reaching the lake by the 
old route owing to the large demands of 
the natives for ‘‘ hongo,” or way-leave. It 
was then determined to try another route, 
and Hannington resolved to go forward 
with them this time, even although he had 
to be carriel in a hammock. On the 
twenty-fifth of October Msalala was reached, 
and they were now in a country which 
had only been touched before by one white 
man—Speke. Although still very weaix, 
Hannington’s health went on improving, 
and he was enabled to resume his botanical 
studies. Finally, in November, the shores 
of Victoria Nyanza were reached, at a 
point to the west of Kagei and Jordan’s 
Nullah, from which they despatched mes- 
sages to Uganda, asking the Mission there 
to send canoes for them. Meanwhile, as 
the rainy season was on, they had to build 
huts in which to encamp until assistance 
came, But here the party had to separate 
—two of them having to take up their 
residence at Uyui, and another having to 
return to the coast. 





One thing which eminently fitted Han- 
nington for the work of African explorer, 
was his extreme coolness and courage. A 
couple of incidents will suffice to illustrate 
these traits; and they are interesting in 
themselves. 

One day, he and his boy, Duta, were 
trying to stalk some antelopes—Hanning- 
ton never shot for the mere sake of ‘‘sport,” 
but only for the purposes of the larder or in 
self-defence—when he saw something dark 
beyond the high grass through which they 
were creeping. It turned out to be a 
black rhinoceros. Hannington has thus 
himself describe 1 what followed : 

“Back we darted into the thicket and 
took a large circuit, coming out again on 
the edge of the plain just in time to see a 
cow rhinoceros, with her calf, retiring 
slowly in the jangle. Quietly we crept 
back and again emerged, this time about 
twenty yards from her. Her head was 
turned from us, and on her back were a 
number of yellow ‘rhinoceros birds.’ 
These flew up with a screech, and apprised 
her of her enemy. Before she could spring 
round, I fired. As the bullet struck her, 
she uttered a fierce and screaming grunt, 
and, ina moment, about ten yards from 
where I stood, there rushed from the jungle 
a bull and another cow rhinoceros, bellow- 
ing most furiously, Happily for us, they 
did not see us, as the vision of the rhino- 
ceros is very limited, and we were to lee- 
ward, so that they could not get our wind. 
But, when about thirty yards distant, some 
whiff of our wind must have reached them, 
for they wheeled round and charged 
furiously towards us. 

“Fire, Bwana, fire!’ excitedly cried 
my boy; and, as he ceased speaking, I 
could hear his heart thumping violently. 

“«Be still, I said. ‘Stand perfectly 
still;’ and the lad, to his honour be it 
said, was brave enough to obey. When 
about ten paces distant, seeing that we 
remained motionless, they came to a halt 
and eyed us, fiercely pawing the ground 
and snorting defiance. It was an embar- 
rassing situation. The eye wandered round 
for a tree up which to climb; but there 
was not one within reach. We were stand- 
ing in dense mimosa tangle about chest- 
high ; flight through this was impossible. I 
thought, should I fire? But I determined 
not to do so, for even if, by the greatest 
good fortune, I brought one to the ground, 
there were still the other two. They them- 
selves at last took the initiative. The 
cow, which I had wounded, stole away 
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across the plain. I decided at once to 
follow her and get another shot. The 
other two stood gazing at us until they saw 
that she had out-distanced us, and then 
they quietly turned and disappeared in the 
jungle.” 

This was a daring enough exploit; but 
| nothing to another, somewhat Jater. 
| One day, in December, Hennington went 
out for a stroll, in search of botanical 
specimens. About a mile from camp he 
saw something moving in the scrub, and, 
firing, killed what proved to be a large 
lion’s cub, His gun-bearer then fled in 
terror, shouting: ‘“ Run, Bwana, run!” 
At the same moment Hannington heard a 
double roar. He was face to face with 
the bereaved parents! With long, bound- 
ing steps the lion and lioness were coming 
towards him, with their horrid growls. 
_ Instead of turning to run, as anybody else 
would have done, and have, therefore, 
| been destroyed, Hannington deliberately 
faced round upon the enemy. 

‘The enraged lions were distant but a 
few paces, but they suddenly checked, and 
both stood, as though transfixed, glaring 
upon him. So they remained for some 
time, till Hannington, placing one foot 
behind the other, and still keeping his eyes 
fixed upon the yellow orbs before him, 
gradually increased his distance, and hav- 
ing placed about a hundred yards between 
himself and the monsters, quietly walked 
away.” 

But this was not all, although more than 
enough to content most people. Hanning- 
ton wanted to secure the skin of the cub 
he had killed, so he determined to return 
through the waning light. 

‘*When near enough to observe their 
motion, he could see that the lion and 
lioness were walking round about their 
cub, licking its body and filling the air 
with low groanings. At this moment an 
unknown flower caught his eye. He 
plucked it, took out his note-book, pressed 
it between the leaves, and classified it as 
far as he was able; then, with coolness 
perfectly restored, he ran forward a few 
paces, threw up his arms and shouted! 
Was it that the lions bad never en- 
countered so strange an antagonist before ? 
At all events, they looked up, then turned 
| tail and bounded away. He dragged the 

cub for some distance, till, having left the 
| dangerous vicinity, he shouldered it and 
| brought it into camp.” 
| Such an exploit as this was bound to 
| give him immense influence with the men, 





who learned not only to regard him as 
invincible, but also dreaded opposing his 
expressed will. 

Meanwhile affairs had gone badly with 
the messengers, and it seemed evident 
that, to get out of Msalala, Hannington 
would have to obtain boats somehow 
himself. For this purpose he resolved to 
visit Romwa, the King of Uzinza, whose 
“ capital ” was a few days’ journey from the 
encampment, which wasnow almost denuded 
of cloth—the currency of the country—and 
was getting short of needful supplies. 
Part of the journey to Romwa’s had to be 
performed by canoe, which was hired from 
some natives, But on the second day the 
weather became very wet, and the men 
began to turn the head of the canoe towards 
land again, with the expressed determina- 
tion of going no further, in spite of their 
bargain. Hannington asked, “ Should we 
find canoes there ?” 

“Be.” 

“Was it far from Romwa’s?” 

“Yes ; altogether out of the way.” 

“ Why, we shall die if we are left in this 
way.” 

‘Well, Mzee (the captain) says he will 
not go on.” 

“Then,” I said, in a firm, clear voice, 
“ give me my gun.” 

I deliberately proceeded to load it, and, 
pointing at Mzee, at about a yard distant 
from his chest, I said : 

* Now will you go on?” 

“Yes, Bwana, yes! Don’t fire!” 

The effect, adds Hannington, was 
magical, the canoe was slung round, and 
sped over the waves in the right direction, 
and, moreover, he found from that moment 
that he was master. 

After much difficulty with Romwa, who 
was superstitious, and must consult the 
“ medicine men,” and was then greedy for 
larger presents of cloth and guns than 
Hannington could give, a canoe was at 
length. provided for the conveyance of 
Hannington alone and his two boys to 
Uganda, the others to remain behind. But 
he got no farther than Kagei, for there, 
obtaining assistance to bring on the rest of 
the party, he returned by land to Msalala 
to accelerate the movements. Attacked 
with dysentery and violent pains on the 
road, he had to walk with his hands tied 
to his neck, to prevent his arms moving, as 
tho least motion of them gave him intense 
agony. When he reached Msalala he was 
completely done. ‘Racked with fever, 
torn by dysentery, scarce able to stand 
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upright under the grip of its gnawing 
agony, the bright and buoyant figure 
which had so often led the caravan with 
that swinging stride of his, or which had 
forgotten fatigue at the close of a long 
march, and dashed off in pursuit of some 
rare insect; his beard a foot before him, 
aud his hair a yard behind, was now 
bent and feeble, like that of a very old 
man.” He, therefore, after arranging the 
plans, and assigning the duties of his 
companions, made his way slowly and 
painfully to the coast carried in a 
hammock, reached Zanzibar in May, 1883, 
and in a few weeks more was again among 
his friends in England—an apparent wreck. 

When his health was fully restored, 
Hannington was offered, and accepted, the 
Bishopric of Eastern Equatorial Africa, 
an office which, it was said, demanded “a 
man of dauntless courage, tact, spirituality 
of mind, and prompt business-like habit.” 
Hannington had shown all these charac- 
teristics, and the doctors declared that his 
health was again such that he might return 
to Africa and labour there for many years 
without danger. He was consecrated on 
the twenty-fourth of June, 1884, and left 
England on the fourth of November fol- 
lowing, with a commission from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to first visit 
Jerusalem and confirm the Churches 
on the way out. After completing his 
work in Palestine the Bishop reached 
Mombasa on the twenty-fourth of 
January, 1885, and at once entered upon 
the work of his diocese. With this, how- 
ever, we are not at present concerned, 
further than to say that the whole working- 
staff consisted of twelve clergy, priests 
and deaaons, eleven laymen, and four 
ladies—in all twenty-seven persons—scat- 
tered over an enormous extent of country. 

Shortly after his arrival, the Bishop, 
after consultation with Sir John Kirk at 
Zanzibar, determined to push the Mission 
to Taveita and the Chaga country ; that is 
to say, right up to the base of Kilima- 
Njaro, where Johnston, not long before, 
had been residing. 

In prosecution of this design, the Bishop 
set out to cross that dreary intervening 
wilderness, which both Thomson and 
Johnston found so trying and dis- 
couraging. The terrible journey across 
the Taro Plain almost finished Johnston 
and his party. This is how the Bishop 
traversed it :— 

“On the morrow we started for the 
dreaded Taro Plain; nor did we make a 





very happy commencement ; for soon after 
leaving camp down came the rain in a 
perfect deluge, so that in a very short time 
the ground was covered with an inch or 
two of water. Cloth, rice, and other loads 
were soaked, and their weight much in- 
creased for the poor men. We did not 
find the right track till nightfall, and 
halted to wait forthe men. At one a.m. 
we made a move and went on 
till nightfall Had to camp without 
water. Off again at two a.m., and by nine 
a.m. we reached Maungu, after one of the 
most trying marches I ever remember. 
The road is most dismal. It passes 
through closely-packed thorn bushes, under, 
over, or through which you have to go. 
They tear your clothes and flesh without 
affording a particle of shade . . . I 
retched with the intense heat. The sun 
literally seemed to bake one through.” 

After another day’s march they reached 
Taita, an outlying Mission station in 
charge of Mr. Wray, who was found to be 
in a state of semi-siege, the Wa-Kamba 
having burned the villages around. The 
Bishop deemed it advisable to transfer Mr. 
Wray to another station, and passed on 
towards the Chaga country. Two days 
later: ‘ After a short climb over a steep, 
rugged track, we reached the headland of 
the Bura Mountains, and crossed the 
beautiful Pass of Kilima-Kibomu. As we 
topped a rise, suddenly before our as- 
tonished gaze flashed Kilima-Njaro in all 
his glory! How lovely the great moun- 
tain looked—all radiant with the rays of 
the rising sun. We had, by the best for- 
tune, arrived at this point of vantage just 
at the hour of sunrise, when the vast silver 
dome for a short time shakes aside the 
mist-wreaths, which, during the rest of the 
day, so frequently enswathe his snow- 
crowned summit. The sight was so sur- 
passingly beautiful that it called forth long 
and loud exclamations from the stolid 
Africans around us, many of whom had 
accompanied Thomson or Johuston, some 
both, and who were well acquainted with 
the snow giant. We at once 
called a halt, and, as long as time per- 
mitted, we feasted our eyes on snow under 
the burning sun of Africa.” 

Travelling now became easier until 
Taveita is reached—that spot of Arcadian 
beauty so glowingly described by Mr. 
Johnston, But Hannington says: “ This 
is not the place for a European missionary. 
Travellers who recommend it have pro- 
bably not seen it as we did, in the depth 
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of the rainy season, when the sich, black | 


vegetable soil constantly exudes poisonous 
vapours so that beautiful as the 
place is, we were uncommonly glad to be 
out of it.” There are always two sides to 
every picture—especially in Africa. 

Moshi was duly reached, and Mandara 
sent presents to the party, although he 
was disposed to be sulky at the manner in 
which Mr. Johnston had eluded him when he 
made his famous ascent of the mountain. 
Mandara complained bitterly of the way in 
which he considered he had been treated, 
and told Hannington that he would have no 
more white visitors, although he would 
receive a resident teacher, ‘’To the end,” 
said Hannington, ‘ Mandara maintained 
the same princely bearing and gentlemanly 
conduct. With the exception of Mirambo, 
I have never met in the interior a shrewder 
or more enlightened chief.” The country, 
too, reminded the Bishop, as it did John- 
ston, of Devonshire. 

Besides prosecuting his inquiries towards 
establishing a chain of Mission stations 
westwards to the lake, the Bishop did not 
neglect his tastes for collecting, and as- 
cended some distance up the mountain. 
He sent home a box of butterilies and 
mosses, gathered on the slopes, for the 
British Museum, 

Towards. the end of April, 1885, the 
Bishop reached Mombasa again, pos- 
sessed with the great idea of pushing 
through to the Nyanza, from the north end, 
as Thomson had done. The more he 
thought about it, the more feasible did 
the plan appear, and he set to work to 
mature it. This route would be con- 
siderably shorter, much healthier, and 
through a country thoroughly suitable for 





European residence. True, there are the | 
warlike Masais; but Mr. Thomson had ; 
shown that it was quite possible to pass 
through the country of these warriors 
without greater danger than is incidental to 
nearly all Central African travel, Hanning- 
ton saw no great difficulties in the way of 
establishing a chain of Mission stations from 
Mombasa, through Taita or Chaga, by 
Lakes Naivasha and Baringo, right on to 
Uganda. But what the Bishop was not | 
aware of was, that already creat suspicions 
were being attached by the U ganda people 
to all who approached them from the 
north-east. The rumours ef German an- 
nexations had extended to them, and 
excited all sorts of vague fears. Mtes¢ 
was dead, and Mwanga, his son and suc- | 
cessor, had been incited by the chiefs to | 





repel any attempt of any white men to 
enter his kingdom by the ‘‘ backdoor” of 
Kavirondo. Nor did either Sir John Kirk, 
Consul Smith, anc others, at Zanzibar, 
whom the Bishop consulted, have any sus- 
picion of the real dangers ; and ali agreed 
with Hannington on the propriety of his 
scheme. 

Prior to embarking on it, the Bishop 
made another expedition to Taveita, in 
convoy of two missionaries, whom he was 
despatching to take up their quarters in 
Chaga. Returning to the coast again by 
forced marches, he eclipsed Thomson’s 
great feat, and covered the distance be- 
tween Taveita and Rabai, at the rate of 
forty miles a day—accomplishing one hun- 
dred and twenty miles in three days and 
half-an-hour. 

Within a month he had begun his ill- 
fated journey, to open up a new route to 
Uganda, through Masai-land. Onthetwenty- 
fifth of July, 1885, he set forth at the 
head of a caravan of two hundred porters, 
and accompanied by one native clergyman, 
Mr. Jones, who describes him as: “‘ Arms 
swinging, eyes ever on the alert to notice 
anything new or remarkable. Now a 
snatch of song ; again a shout of encourage- 
ment; a leap upon some rare flower or 
insect ; the very life and soul of his com- 
pany ; while ever and anon his emphatic 
voice would be raised in the notes of some 
old familiar tune, and the wilderness would 
ring to the sound of a Christian hymn.” 

The last letter to his wife was dated the 
eleventh of August, 1885, and was written 
at Kikumbuliu, not in the best of spirits at 
reports which had come in from ahead, but 
concluding, “We will trust and not be 
afraid.” Not until the first of January, 
1886, did the news come home that Bishop 
Hanuington had been taken prisoner by 
Mwanga, when within two days’ march of 
Uganda. Some months later his pocket- 
diary was purchased by a Christian lad at 
Rubaga from one of the murderers, and 
was sent to the coast. 

Mr. Jones, the native clergyman who 
accompanied the Bishop as far as Kwa- 
Lundu, has narrated the history of the ex- 
pedition up to that point. All the dangers 
which Thomson escaped had been escaped 
by them, and the Marai were found even 
hospitably inclined. Lake Naivasha was 
safely reached, although after much toil 
and difficulty; then the volcanic country 
near Lakes Elmeteita and Nakuro was 
passed, and a new lake was discovered 
which Thomson had not seen. Then they 
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lost their way through some error in the 
map, but in time they reached Thomson’s 
resting-place, Mkuyu-ui, and gained their 
course again. Not, however, to prolong a 
narrative which can only be marked by 
unfamiliar names, it must suffice to say that 
Kavirondo was reached on the eleventh 
of Octéber, and at Kwa-Sundu, a village 
in the country, a halt was made. Then 
the Bishop decided to go on to the lakes 
alone, with an escort of fifty porters, and 
to leave Mr. Jones behind in charge of the 
caravan. He intended to cross the lake 
from Lussala or Massala, to Uganda, and 
thus reach the station at Rubaga, from 
whence he would despatch someone to 
take the caravan back to the coast, his own 
intention being to return by the old route, 
vid Unyamwezi, so as to visit the Missions 
to the south of the lake. 

On the twelfth of October the Bishop left 
K\wa-Sundu, and Mr. Jones heard nothing 
from or about him until the eighth of 
November, when two natives brought the 
news that the Bishop and his party had 
been killed. 

The -Bishop’s own diary in the little 
book so curiously recovered, is from the 
twelfth of October to the twenty-ninth of 
the same month. On the seventeenth is 
the record : “‘ We are in the midst of awful 
swamps, and mosquitoes as savage as bees ; 
the Lord keep me from fever!” 

The eighteenth: “I can hear nothing 
about the Nile. . . The nearer I get the 
more anxious I seem to be about arriving.” 

The twentieth : “I fear we have arrived 
in a troublesome country.” 

The twenty-first: “I climbed a neigh- 
bouring hill, and to my joy saw a splendid 
view of the Nile... Suddenly twenty 
ruffians set upon us, violently threw me to 
the ground, and proceeded to strip me of 
all valuables, . . They forced me up and 
hurried me away... until we came to a 
hut, into the court of which I was forced. . . 
and I learned that the Sultan meant to 
keep me prisoner until he had received 
word from Mwanga.” 

The twenty-second : “1 found myself in 
bed in a fair-sized hut, but with no ven- 
tilation, a fire on the hearth, no chimney 
for smoke, about twenty men all round 
me, and rats and vermin ad lib.; fearfully 
shaken, strained in every limb ; great pain 
and consumed with thirst. I got little 
sleep.” 

We pass on to October the twenty-eighth, 
(seventh day’s prison): ‘A terrible night: 
first with noisy, drunken guards, and 





secondly with vermin, I don’t think I got 
one sound hour’s sleep, and woke with 
fever last developing. O Lord, have 
mercy upon me and release me. I am 
quite broken down and brought low... 
Evening, fever passed away. Word came 
that Mwanga had sent three soldiers, but 
what news they bring they will not let me 
know.” 

The last entry in this pathetic journal 
is as follows: ‘October twenty-ninth 
(Thursday, eighth day’s prison): I can 
hear no news, but was held up by Psalm 
xxx., which came with great power. A 
hyena howled near me last night, smelling 
a sick man, but I hope it is not to have 
me yet,” 

What followed has been learned from 
the four men who escaped from the mas- 
sacre of his little party. He was conducted 
to an open spot in the village and placed 
in the midst of hisown men. Then, “ with 
a wild shout, the warriors fell upon them, 
and their flashing spears soon covered the 
ground with the dead and dying. In that 
supreme moment we have the satisfaction 
of knowing that the Bishop faced his des- 
tiny like a Christian and a man. As the 
soldiers told off to murder him closed round, 
he made one last use of that commanding 
mien which never failed to secure for him 
the respect of the most savage. Drawing 
himself up he looked around, and, as they 
momentarily hesitated with poised weapons, 
he spoke a few words which engraved 
themselves upon their memories, and which 
they afterwards repeated just as they were 
heard. He bade them tell the King that 
he was about to die for the Wa-Ganda, 
and that he had purchased the road to 
Uganda with his life. ‘hen, as they still 
hesitated, he pointed to his own gun, which 
one of them discharged, and the great and 
noble spirit leapt forth from its broken 
house of clay and entered with exceeding 
joy into the presence of the King.” 

Thus died the latest martyr to civilisa- 
tion in Central Africa. 


ALL ON ONE SIDE. 
A STORY IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I 
WHETHER yon enter the town of 
Battingen from the north, the south, the 
east, or the west, or from any of the inter- 
mediate points of the compass, you pass 
through streets that are narrow and 
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crooked, between houses that are ancient 
and quaint. Whichever way you look, to 
right or to left, behind or before, there are 
short crowded vistas of broad, high- 
pointed, overhanging gables, roofed with 
bright crimson tiles, and sheathed to the 
ground in armour of purple slate, or 
painted in soft tints of yellow and em- 
broidered with traceries of black beams ; 
and these houses stand grouped in such 
grotesque confusion that they seem to 
form nothing but a casual assemblage of 
street-corners out of bygone ages. If, how- 
ever, you pursue your way (with many 
pauses before the strange sudden per- 
spectives that vary with every ten steps) in 
any one direction for a few hundred paces, 
you will find that each roughly-paved little 
street converges to a certain centre. This 
is the Martinplatz, in which, girt about by 
all the oldest and quaintest houses of the 
township, stands the Lutheran church 
with the crooked steeple. 

There are two other steeples in Bat- 
tingen, but they are straight, and call 
forth no remark. It is the old crooked 
Martinthurm, which gives the special 
character to the town on the wooded slope 
overlooking the Ruhr. The people of 
Battingen do not remark its oddity. Nay, 
rather their orthodoxy seems incorporated 
in the deferential attitude of the Lutheran 
steeple, which contrasts so markedly with 
the stalwart erectness of its neighbour, 
the Papist church, and its rival, the Cal- 
vinistic, both of which, so to speak, point 
at Heaven defiantly from other parts of 
the straggling town. 

It is very peaceful in the Martinplatz, 
for the narrow streets dwindle into mere 
passages between the tall slate-fronted 
houses before they finally lead into the 
little square, so that no rattle of wheel or 
hoof can echo along its uneven pavement. 
You can, if you choose, with some litile 
risk to life and limb drive in and out of the 
network of streets above-mentioned. I 
have done it myself; but if you want to 
see the old Church and the Martinplatz, or 
to visit Herr Pastor Menzel, or to pay your 
respects to the schoolmaster Thorbecke, 
you must go humbly on foot, as do the good 
townspeople of Battingen. 

When Herr Doctor Max Sartorius used 
to come to see his oldest friend, the Pastor 
of the Martinkirche, he always lef: his 
handsome carriage and horses at the 
Golden Eagle in the Briickgasse. He 
might have left it at home altogether, and 
have paid his visit on foot, for his country- 





house of Horst was only just on the other 
side of the river ; but he felt it to be more 
compatible with his dignity to return the 
salutes of the townsfolk from his phaeton. 
For Dr. Sartorius was a great man in 
Battingen. He was very rich, and fabu- 
lously learned. He was said to have 
written a book, perhaps several books, on 
abstruse and intricate subjects, such as 
Astronomy. He was, however, very seldom 
visible to the admiring simplicity of his 
feliow-townsmen ; his big house at Horst 
was but a dull abode for a man of far- 
reaching interests ; and he had no wife or 
child to make a centre of his busy life. 

It was strange he had not married, for 
he had many things to recommend him 
besides his large fortune. He had an ex- 
tremely winning manuer, and a pair of very 
dark blue eyes which couldlook unspeakably 
tender when he chose so to express himself. 
His many lady friends felt sure he must 
have an unhappy hidden attachment, since 
no one could believe that so loveable a man 
as Max Sartorius could have reached the 
age of five-and-forty without losing his 
heart some time or another on the way. 
But if he had been disappointed in love he 
kept the secret very well, and even Herr 
Pastor Menzel, who had known him from 


the cradle, knew nothing of any story of | 


blighted affection. 


It was a certain afternoon in June; the | 


curved outline of the crooked spire leant 


against the floating clouds in placid resig- | 


nation ; the sunshine poured down on the 
scarlet tiles and broad-leaved limes in the 
Martinplatz with all the somnolent em- 
phasis of three o’clock. There was nosound 
but the hum of many voices through the 
school windows, and no one to be seen ex- 
cept in front of the Pfarrhaus, where sat the 
Herr Pastor with his friend, Dr. Sartorius. 
A long-necked bottle stood on the ground 
beside them ; in their hands they held tall 
glasses of golden Liircher. 

‘‘ Welcome back, Max!” said the old 
Pastor, as the glasses clinked. “ Welcome 
back from a longer absence than usual!” 

“Prosit,” replied the other. ‘ Yes, it 
has been a long absence; the world has 
turned round once or twice while I have 
been away, without, however, disturbing 
the ancient traditions of the town of 
Battingen.” 

“Por which we are all very thankful,” 
said the Pastor; ‘‘in a world where so 
many things get whirled out of place, it is 
no disadvantage not to be improved too 
quickly.” 
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Sartorius smiled. His handsome face 
looked very pleasant when he smiled. 

“We will drink,” said he, ‘to the im- 
mutability of the ill-paved streets and 
crooked spire of Battingen ; to the ancient 
prejudices—I mean customs—of its ancient 


| population; and may the march of pro- 


gress pass it by, and may a far distant 
generation discover it—fossilised, but per- 
fect of its kind—under the dust of cen- 
turies !” 

The old man did not like to hear his 
native town made fun of. He changed 
the subject. 

“And you have onc2 more come home 
alone, Max.” 

“T have, Herr Pastor,” replied Max, 
laconically. 

“T am sorry,” continued the other. 
“ Always, when you are away so long, I 
say to my wife: ‘Ah, the next time he 
comes back he will bring a mistress for 
Horst ; he will make a home for his heart 
at last.’” 

Sartorius laughed again. 

“And what does the Frau Pastorin 
say ?” he asked. 

** She says, she hopes so, too.” 

“Well, I’m sure you are very kind to 
concern yourself about me and my pro- 
bable marriage. I must say that, for my 
own part—though I often get interested in 
women—I have never yet got interested 
in the subject of a wife. Indeed, I think 
now that I have gone past the age for 
marrying.” 

“ Scarcely so bad as that,” replied the 
old man seriously ; “though there is no 
time for delay. I hope I may live to see 
you married,” 

*‘T hope you will live to be a hundred,” 
laughed Sartorius. ‘The momentous 
question would be settled by then.” 

As they spoke the door of the school 
opposite to them burst open. Afternoon 
lessons were over, and class after class 
clattered out of the dim, dusty schoolroom 
into the glowing sunshine, exchanging the 
dull hum of recitation for loud cries of 
freedom. 

“Who is that standing in the school 
porch ?” asked Sartorius, when the boys had 
disappeared, ‘She is surely a stranger.” 

“That,” replied the pastor proudly, “is 
my godchild, the schoolmaster’s daughter, 
Hedwig Thorbecke.” 

“Hedwig Thorbecke!” repeated the 
other. ‘‘ Why, she was but a child the 
other day; a great gawky child with 
staring eyes.” 





“Time passes, Max,” said the pastor. 
“As you just now remarked, the world 
has been turning round since you left us. 
Our Hedwig is no longer a gawky child.” 

“By Jove, no!” returned Dr. Max. 
“She has made use of the time to become a 
very beautiful woman.” 

There could not be two opinions on the 
matter; Hedwig Thorbecke was, beyond 
dispute, beautiful. She had dark, dreamy 
eyes, and a firm, clear-cut mouth; which 
contradicted one another point-blank, and 
gave a mysterious attraction to her child- 
like face. Her knowledge of life was very 
limited. All her experiences centred them- 
selves in the little Martinplatz. All her 
joys and troubles, all the threads of her 
history were there, shut in from the tur- 
moil of the outer world and sheltered by 
the spreading lime-trees. She had been 
as far into the world as Cologne, where she 
had seen the great Dom and the broad 
Rhine, and, in the dim distance, the Sieben- 
gebirge. That was all she knew of what 
lay beyond the Valley of the Ruhr, and it 
had not made her discontented with the 
lot that had fallen to her. 

Her father had eacated her chiefly him- 
self, and in wider tields of knowledge than 
usually fall to the lot of German women. 
She had read the Aineid from beginning 
to end, and had, unconsciously, learn: 
from it the real meaning of poetry ; then, 
as a counterpoise to this developement of 
her imagination, she had worked her way 
with much toil through quadratic equations. 
She also knew something of English and 
French, and, if she had not been the 
simplest-hearted maiden under the sun, she 
might have been disagreeably learned, and 
her heavy studies might have written ugly 
lines on her fair forehead, But this had not 
come to pass, for Hedwig would as soon have 
boasted of being tall and shapely asof having 
more learning than her friends. She went 
about her household duties as humbly as the 
most illiterate of her sex might have done; 
and when she had swept, and garnished, and 
cooked, and done all the other things that 
fall to the lot of German womankind, she 
would go sedately into the long schoolroom 
and take her place in the youngest class, 
and, with her sweet voice and gentle 
glance, help the poor unwilling little souls 
through the bewildering labyrinth which 
grows nowadays round the tree of know- 
ledge. 

In the evening, when Herr Pastor 
Menzel and old Johann Holzinger, the 
forester, came +0 sit with the schoolmaster 
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and smoke a friendly pipe, Hedwig would 
sit quietly by with her knitting and listen 
to the talk of old times and new times ; 
of things as they used to be, and of 
things as Bismarck has rearranged them. 
Sometimes with the forester came his son 
Hermann, the under-forester, a tall, broad- 
shouldered man of five-and-twenty, with 
keen, grey eyes and a face full of patient 
expectation, such as men come to have 
when they wait and watch early and late 
in the lonely woodland. 


Hermann seldom talked with the old«s | 


men, unless the conversation turned on 
woodcraft or poaching. He seated him- 
self near Hedwig, and, when he spoke, it 
was quietly to her. If by chance she 
raised her eyes as she answered, she always 
met a look full of tenderness and trust, 
which changed to brightest happiness to 
meet her glance, and lit up his honest sun- 
burnt face as the sunshine falls across the 
paths in the forest. 

He had never yet found any words to 
tell his love. He was so sure that Hedwig 
knew of it ; that her father and the Men- 
zels knew of it; that it seemed almost 
superfluous to make a declaration of it. 
Yet he knew that some day he must speak, 
because some day must come the solemn 
betrothal when the Herr Pastor would bless 
them and place a gold troth-ring on each 
right hand; and then later would come a 
day, still more solemn and sweet, when, 
kneeling in the church with the crooked 
spire, they would be made man and wife, 
and they would walk out into the sunny 
Martinplatz and away to the Forstei 
on the edge of the forest; and death 
alone would be able to part them after 
that. 

This was the dream that Hermann 
dreamt daily and nightly: and, when he 
came from time to time to talk to Hedwig, 
under cover of the old men’s friendly dis- 
putations, she could not do less than read 
somewhat of his heart’s desire in his eyes, 
Only as yet all was unspoken. 

“We were talking of marriage and of 
old age,” resumed the old pastor, when 
his goddaughter had followed the ex- 
ample of the boys and disappeared ; “ it 
reminds me that I am going to celebrate 
my golden wedding next week. Will 
you do me the pleasure of being of the 
party +” ‘ 

“With all my heart,” replied Sartorius 
promptly, “if you will allow me to dance 
with your goddaughter.” 





CHAPTER II. 


Ir was the Herr Pastor’s golden wedding- 
day. 

“A golden wedding-day,” the old man 
had said to his wife with incontrovertible 
truth, “can only occur once in a man’s life- 
time. How can we keep the festival, 
Liebchen ?” 

Frau Pastorin paused in her knitting. 

“Do you remember, Fritz,” she said, 
“how, the day we were married, we went 
to the Isenberg with Luise, and Gottfried, 
and Else, and the others, and how we wan- 
dered about in the woods, and how we 
danced in the evening? You have not 
danced since then, Fritz, and it is fifty 
years ago, all but afew days. Luise and 
Else are dead, and Gottfried isa tremulous 
old map, while you and I are hale and 
strong.” 

“For which I thank God,” replied her 
husband. 

“Amen,” she rejoined, laying her 
wrinkled handin his, ‘“ And, Fritz, would 
it not be nice to spend our golden wed- 
ding-day just as we spent our first wed- 
ding-day? Let us go to the Isenberg, and 
ask all our friends to come too, and let us 
fancy ourselves fifty years younger, and 
dance once again together.” 

The Herr Pastor had found it a very good 
idea; and so it came to pass that on a 
glorious June day there came together in 
the little Wirthschaft on the Isenberg 
2 goodly gathering of young and old to 
celebrate the golden wedding-day. 

When cofiee had been drunk, and cakes 
had been eaten, in the wooden balcony 
which looked down upon the river, the 
whole company wandered away into the 
pine-woods. The golden sunshine streamed 
down on the dark trees, and soothed them 
and caressed them till every sunbeam was 
laden with their scent. The paths, stretched 
away in mysterious vistas of interlacing 
boughs, along which the squirrels ran chat- 
tering, and between which lay bands of rosy 
light. 

It was only natural that Hedwig and 
Hermann should wander away together 
down one path after another, till they were 
all alone in the eloquent stillness of the 
forest. 

“Ts it not a beautiful thing?” said Hed- 
wig, breaking a long pause, “ that my god- 
father and godmother should come back here 
to spend their golden wedding-day. Fancy 
how, fifty years ago, when all the world was 
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quite different, they walked here, young 
and happy, with all life before them. 
Think how many things have changed ; 
but their love is still the same, and they 
still wander under the same trees in the 
same happiness.” 

“ Hedwig,” said Hermann suddenly, 
“suppose we are alive, you and I, fifty 
years to come, would it epossible that——? 
Oh, Hedwig, it is so uard to say what 1 
have wanted to say so long. You are so 
clever—you know my meaning. I love 
you so dearly, Hedwig ; all to-day I have 
been thinking how happy I should be if, 
when I am old like the Herr Pastor, I could 
lay my hand on yours, and look into your 
eyes, and know that we had spent fifty 
happy years together.” 

He had taken her hand; she did not 
resist as he drew her to him. She had 
known this was coming. Every one had 
known that Hermann would ask her to 
marry him some day. She felt his lips on 
her forehead for the first time. She scarcely 
knew whether or no she was very happy ; 
u picture flashed into her mind of Hermann 
and herself, grown old and grey, with a 
past full of common memories which 
reached back to their childhood. 

“Say it shall be so, Hedwig,” he whis- 
pered. 

“Tt shall, Hermann,” she whispered 
back, Then his lips touched hers in a 
long, clinging kiss, and the clasp of his 
arm tightened round her. When he raised 
his eyes again the pine forests seemed too 
narrow for his joy ; he longed to be in the 
length and breadth of the sunshine, to see 
the far-off hills, and to tell his gladness 
across the wide world. 

Later on they came back to the little 
inn to find supper ready, and that a dis- 
tinguished guest had arrived. 

‘“* Max,” said the Pastor, ‘‘ let me intro- 
duce my goddaughter to you; you re- 
member seeing her at the school door the 
other day.” 

Dr. Sartorius did remember. He made 
Hedwig a profound bow, and took his 
place opposite to her at table. Hermann 
slipped into the seat beside her, and laid 
his hand on hers under cover of the table. 

‘“ How happy I must be,” she thought. 
‘‘ Hermann loves me. Women are always 


| happy when a man gives them his love.” 


But somehow, she could not mark any 
difference between her actual happiness 
and her happiness of yesterday, or of the 
day before. 

“IT suppose I have known so long that 





he loves me ; that must make a difference.” 
Then she drew her hand away, and looked 
at Dr. Sartorius. Long ago, before she 
went to school in Cologne, when she was a 
“‘sawky girl with staring eyes,” Hedwig had 
been struck by the contrast between the 
well-bred refinement of Dr. Sartorius and 
the heavy solidity of all the rest of her 
world. She had seen him sometimes at 
her godfather’s, and had shrunk shyly 
out of his way, because he did not seem to 
be aware of her existence. She had heard 
a great deal more of him than she had 
seen; of his world-wide travels; of his vast 
learning; of his great friends; of the notice 
the Emperor had taken of his new book— 
and now she was sitting opposite to him 
at supper. It scarcely seemed possible ; it 
was so very like a dream, that would be 
nowhere in a couple of seconds. And so 
she took a long look at him to make sure 
she was wide awake ; and, before she was 
quite convinced, she met a glance from a 
pair of very dark blue eyes, which looked 
totally different from any other eyes hers 
had ever met before. She felt embarrassed, 
and the slightest possible shade of crimson 
ran over her face. That was how Hedwig 
and her godfather’s distinguished friend 
began their acquaintance. 

The long meal was over; many 
healths had been drunk, and the tables 
were drawn aside to make room for the 
dancing. Hedwig found herself in the 
long line of the polonaise, hand in hand 
with Hermann. They had often danced 
together before, and she found it quite 
natural; Hermann was silent from pure 
happiness. He could only clasp the firm, 
slender fingers he held, and look down 
proudly on the crown of golden plaits beside 
him. 

“What are you thinking of, Hedwig?” 
he whispered at last. 

“T can’t exactly say,” she answered. 

In point of fact, she was wondering 
if clever people like Dr. Sartorius found 
dancing enjoyable. 

J,” pursued Herman, “ was wondering 


| if you and I will dance together fifty years 


hence, as the Herr Pastor and the Frau 
Pastorin are doing to-night.” 

“T wonder,” said Hedwig dreamily, 

The polonaise lasted a long time. Her- 
mann wished it would last for ever ; but 
it came to an end at last ; and then he 
danced with Hedwig again ; and, when he 
could not dance with her, he stood against 
the wall and watched her dancing with 
others. He felt so proud of her, especially 
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when Herr Dr. Sartorius asked her to 
waltz. 

Max was making himself very agreeable, 
apparently without effort, though he was 
more or less of a stranger to everyone in 
the room. Hedwig felt a little shy as she 
took his arm. His waltzing must be so 
immeasuratly superior to anything she 
could do. She was afraid he would find 
her awkward; but, if he did, he bore it 
very well, and Hedwig found her shyness 
gradually wearing off. They stopped in 
one of the pauses of the dance in the recess 
of a window. It was uncurtained. Sar- 
torius threw it open, and they leaned out 
into the soft, balmy night air. 

“A festivity like this makes one feel 
very imaginative,” he said. ‘“ As I look at 
each person I do a mental sum of addition 
or subtraction, altering their age by fifty 
years, and comparing the present with the 
possible past and probable future. It is 
extremely interesting.” 

“Which do you find the most interest- 
ing, the addition or the subtraction sums?” 
asked Hedwig. 

“The addition naturally,” replied Sar- 
torius promptly. “It is much more 
amusing to weave a romance out of the 
boundless possibilities of half a century, 
than to decipher the lines of sorrow and 
wear and tear which the same length of 
time can write on a face.” 

“Fifty years!” repeated Hedwig. “I 
shall be nearly seventy in fifty years. How 
old that seems!” 

“ And J,” returned Sartorius, “should be 
within five years of a hundre|. So you 
see I am at an awkward age, which neither 
lends itself to addition nor to subtraction. I 
have not much to look forward to, and it 
does not seem as if 1 had much to look 
back upon.” 

He spoke half sadly, half mockingly. 

“Oh!” said Hedwig softly, ‘1 am sure 
you must be wrong. Of course I know 
nothing of your past, but I hope you have 
much happiness before you still.” 

“What sort of happiness do you mean?!” 
he asked, drawing nearer to her. 

“Every happiness,” she replied ambigu- 
ously ; ‘‘ there are so many things to make 
people happy.” 

Then they stood silent for a time, his 
arm against hers, as they stood looking out. 

‘Shall we finish the dance?” he asked 
at last, taking her hand. 


But just then the music ceased. Hedid 
not loose her hand, nor did he speak. 


Hedwig wondered to find herself standing 


passively with the clasp of his fingers on 
hers. 

“You are mistaken in what you said just 
now,” he said, after what seemed an age. 
“The many things that make people happy, 
are not many, but one. If you do not 
know that now, you will know it some 
day.” 

“Tam not sure if I understand you.” 

“Perhaps you don’t—most likely you 
don’t; but some fine morning you will 
wake up and realise it for yourself—you 
will not believe it till then.” 

Then he loosed her hand, and Hedwig 
found herself wishing that he would take it 
again. She seemed to lose something she 
was just finding, when the touch of his 
fingers was withdrawn. 

Hedwig awoke the next morning with 
the sense of something new in her mind. 
What was it? The early summer sunshine 
was streaming in through the green 
shutters, the bell in the crooked steeple 
was just ringing six. 

“ You will find that the many things to 
make you happy are only one,” was the firs: 
definite thought in her mind. Then she 
laid her hands one over the other on the 
counterpane. 

“Tt was such a gentle clasp,” she 
thought, ‘‘and yet he held me so firmly. 
Hermann would have grasped me so tight 
that I should have felt the throb of his 
pulse. I suppose Hermann is very fond 
of me. I wonder, ii Dr. Sartorius were fond 
of any woman, how he would show it to 
her !” 

After which the schoolmaster’s daughter 
got up and dressed, and went down to 
make the coffee. 
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